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DRIFT. 
i wide white wings with hushing stir go by, 
Blinding the world and blotting out the sky, 
Till field and fount in frozen slumber lie, 
And life is made the memory of a dream. 
But death is birth to the illumined eye 
Beyond the ruin burns the April beam, 
Blooms the new field, and leaps the waking stream. 
Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 


AN UNDERMINING FORCE. 


6 in ERE is cause for every woman to look iuto her house- 

hold, her customs, her reading, her association, and to 
discover, if she may, the reason why divorce is generally 
looked on now with such a tremendously diminished degree 
of abhorrence from that which it experienced not only in 
her grandmother's or in Ler motber’s day, but in the time 
of her own youth. 

Forty years ago divorce was so rare that few people 
numbered a divorced person in their acquaintance. The 
fuct that the Queen of Eugland refused to receive a di- 
vorced person at her court was ouly au open ex pression 
of the universal sentiment concerning the subject. Twen- 
ty years ago a divorced person bad to have very excellent 
reason for the great disaster that had ruined life, for it 
was quite equal to ruin in many respects, the widowhood 
of the East-Indian woman forbidden her suttee hardly 
more so. The divorced woman in those good old days, if 
right was on her side and you were able to say her own 
life had been irreproachable, was still an object for com- 
passion; if she was among your friends you explained 
her and apologized for her; but even if you excused her 
you seldom justified her; you felt that it was the mantle 
of charity, not of justice, that shielded her; and had she 
married again you would have had nothing more to say 
to her, or of her; her name would have been tabooed 
You had, in sooth, toward her, even although you loved 
her, and could not take away from her your old friend- 
ship, something of the same sentiment that one would 
have to a martyr who had forsworn herself at the stake, 
as if she had sacrificed her opportunity and high privi- 
lege of martyrdom; she had, in your view of her, stepped 
as much lower as she might have stepped higher. 

But how is it now? To-day the divorcée, if not in your 
persoual acquaintance and friendship, yet in your know- 
ledge and within your radius, is by no means a rare in- 
dividual, and that not only divorced but married again; 
and the subject of her uwnmarriage and her remarriage, 
from having been forbidden through all sorts of delicacy, 
has become as simple and natural a topic, if allusion is 
necessary or convenient, as any other subject. 

Part of this has followed upon the frequency of the 
situation, and its consequently nearer approach to our- 
selves, and the impossibility of avoiding so many that 
we know or that our friends know, and from the fact 
also that law is on the side of the people who have taken 
advantage of its permission. But a great deal is due to 
the way in which divorce has become a standard joke, so 
that every newspaper has its little merriment to make 
about it,a thing which bas habituated us to the idea if 
not to the fact. It is one of the evils of the age that 
serious things are so frequently made the subject of jest. 
Certainly the incessaut jests about divorce have taken it 
out of the remoteness where it belonged and made it 
seem possible aud easy 

It is time, then, that we bethought ourselves, and paused 
to see whither we are drifting. If divorce was wrong 
fifty years ago, it is wrong to-day. The intrinsic charac- 
ter of the thing has not changed in the least. The usual 
divorce obtained on pretence of desertion or incompati- 
bility, if followed by marriage with other parties, accord- 
ing to the precepts of our accepted religion, is asin, That 
jt is countenanced by forms of law in several of our 
States makes it possible without penalty, but does vot 
make it right. A sin is a sin, no matier how it is clothed 
or by what name it is called. To legalize a sin in its 
relation to the commonwealth does not make it less a 
sin in relation to the individual. The vow taken at the 
altar in the presence of God himself, for better or for 
worse, is an oath, an oath that the divorced person breaks. 
To coramit a sin and call it by another name because the 
law allows one to do so is still to commit the sin. And 
so it is time that women, in the interest of society, of the 
family, of their own salvation, and even of virtue in gen- 
eral, looked at the matter from a more serious and un- 
compromising point of view. 


HOME TREATMENT. 


T is a safe assertion to make, that we all have our 
faults. But when we come to analyze the generaliza- 
tion, and sort out individual shortcomings for examina- 
tion, it is not so safe to assume that we all recognize 
where our weaknesses lie. It is also true that our ene- 
mies do not tell us our faults, but only discuss them be- 
hind our backs; while our friends shrink from the thank- 
less task of holding the mirror up to our foibles, for fear 
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of alienating us in the process. Burns’s wish may be 
wise indeed: 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
Tou see oursels as others see us!"’ 


but, since friends and enemies are alike unavailable, where 
shall we find the discipline we need? 

The answer is plain, though we generally shut our eyes 
to it. The one place where we meet the plain-spoken 
criticism that is necessary to self-knowledge is the home 
circle. If there is any fault, sprouting or full blown, de- 
veloping or developed in us, we ms yak it here; and, 
since the motive of the critic is sincere affection and a 
desire to repress whatever is imperfect in our character, 
we should accept these rebukes with thanksgiving, and 
not with impatience, as ofteu happens. 

It may, and usually does, fret and irritate us to have 
our vanity wounded by the unsparing remark that our 
temper, for instance, is disagreeable, or that we grumble 
and worry unnecessarily, or that our ways are selfish and 
inconsiderate, or our wills inordinately strong, or that we 
dress too youthfully, or exaggerate in our talk, or that 
certain of our habits are too tixed for other people’s com- 
fort, ete. We may call ourselves “ shy,” perhaps, and be 
hurt (and enlightened) by hearing it dubbed ** self-con- 
sciousness” by a clear-sighted relative. The very fact 
that we fret at such revelations shows that we recognize 
the imperfection even when we refuse to acknowledge it 
to ourselves. Nothing is so invaluable as an unsparing 
and near relative in these matters—so near that his or her 
wholesome counsel cannot be successfully evaded, and so 
unsparing that no fault goes unwhipped of justice. 

It is a well-known fact that people living alone—the 
solitary ones, not set in families—are almost invariably 
eccentric, and often very disagreeable. Who does not 
know lonely men who bave savage tempers, or are inordi- 
nately melancholy, or absurdly egotistical, whose oddities 
are everybody’s theme? and women whose fussy ways 
would be ludicrous if they were not so uncomfortable, or 
whose discourse is always of sickness ordeath? Yet these 
individuals have no knowledge, often, of their own weak- 
nesses, and might have been cured long ago if they could 
have had ‘‘home treatment.” They have gone on, un- 
contradicted, all their lives, calling their tempers ‘‘ high 
spirit,” their fussiness ‘ order,” their selfishness ‘‘ com- 
fort,” their oddities and egotism *‘ individuality,” their 
graveyard conversation “ sympathy,” and no homely mir- 
ror has ever given them a good straight look at themselves 
as they really are. 

Therefore, let those of us so lucky as to have an at- 
tached and critical family be thankful for our blessings. 
And as we consider these things may we recognize fully 
our obligation to those who, because they give us their 
warmest affection, refuse absolutely to make truce with 
our faults. 


PEOPLE ONE DOES NOT RECOGNIZE. 


S I mounted the steps leading to Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
SA front door to-da met Mr. Bulfinch just coming 
out. Mr. Bulfinch, as is his custom, wore a monocle, which 
he adjusted for a moment, until he had recognized me, 
dislodging it afterward with a quick contraction of the 
eyebrow when he spoke. His high silk hat was so pol- 
ished as to be incomparable to anything I know, unless 
to the flanks of some prize hackney at the Horse Show. 
He wore three white carnations in his button-hole, and a 
long tight-fitting overcoat reaching nearly to his ankles. 
The collar was of velvet of a shade darker than the coat. 

We had hardly exchanged our good-afternoons when 
Professor Gibbous and his wife, in town for Sunday, came 
up the steps where we were standing. Professor Gibbons, 
when I introduced him, gave Mr. Bulfinch a glance that 
seemed rather to exclude him from all further recognition 
than to embrace him even for a brief moment in it. Then, 
barely acknowledging the gentleman's salutation, he went 
inside. Hibs little wife, self-effacing but geutle, like most 
of the wives of provincial professors, endeavored to soften 
the effect of what she had recognized as her husband’s 
displeasure. (Fine appointments, she knew, generally ir- 
ritated him.) But the poor lady was near-sighted, and 
took Mr. Bulfinch for a certain actor, saying to him she 
hoped to see him in the spring again in A Pair of Spee- 
tacles. Mr. Bulfinch lifted his monocle to his eye again, 
but seeing only seriousness and gentleness written on ber 
face, he thanked her, raised his hat, and bade us good-by. 

When I joined Professor Gibbons a little later inside— 
I had kuown him as a child—he asked me who my dude 
friend was. Were Professor Gibbons to come somewhat 
oftener to town he would understand that no one here 
ever says dude any more. But I dared not tell him. 
What I did tell him, however, was that Mr. Bulfinch was 
ou his way now to Africa to add to his store of beetles, 
that no one’s collection was finer,and that no one had 
travelled farther or braved more dangers in search of 
them than he. ‘“‘The very man I wanted to see,” said 
Professor Gibbons, excitedly. ‘But what business had 
that young whipper-spapper to be such a person ?” 

The Major’s niece touched my elbow just at that mo- 
ment. “1 am glad of it,” she said. ‘* He’s just like every 
other narrow-minded person, who thinks you cannot be 
intellectual or serious unless you are all bent double, and 
careless about gos clothes and manners. They think 
you can’t even be virtuous without being disagreeable.” 

* Aren't the mistakes funny which we make about peo- 
ple we don’t know?” gaid Miss Van Auken. It was like 
the sudden clearing of a storm in the early freshness of a 
summer day to hear her speak. *‘1 enenshen the steamer 
with two tiny elderly ladies who looked as if a breath would 
blow them away. And one day on deck a man in the 
chair next to me talked to me about them, and said how 
intensely he always enjoyed seeing such types—old wo- 
men who had lived al ir lives in well-ordered coun- 
try places, preserving traditions that progress had never 
come near enough to them to endanger, being wasted by 
no emotions, and who at the end of their days had gone 
out for the first time to see the world, but who were ev- 
idently as anxious as frightened mice to get safely back 
to their homes again. I used to look at them after that 
and wonder what such quiet lives must have meant to 
them. But the day before we landed I discovered that 
they were celebrated travellers, who had been all over the 
world, and were only just then returning from that won- 
derful journey of which we have all read—that journey 
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they made on camels into the very heart of the Atlas 
Mountains, alone except for a guide.” : 

Miss Van Auken, unlike the Major’s niece, always cares 
more for bringing about harmony than for proving any- 
body right or wrong. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DREAM OF THE REPUBLIC. 


ATs has lately come up which lies bebind all 
other matters involved in either the Venezuelan or 
the South African question, and upon which all sensible 
mev and women should form an opinion. Is there, after 
all, any advantage in living in a republic; and is it not 
better, in truth, to dwell in a colony, whose final control 
resis in some government a few thousand miles off, so 
that the colony will be well taken care of? How our 
grandparents or or Ser payne answered this ques- 
tion we know. They fought a seven years’ war to get 
rid of being a colony. The question, however, is what 
we think of it now. And if an independent republic is 
better, does this apply in general, or only to people who 
speak English and are Protestants? Or, on the other 
hand, is it true of all people, at any rate of all Christian 

-ople, leaving others for a moment out of the question? 

id all Central and Southern America, for instance, make 
a mistake when their successive states declared indepen- 
dence of various European nations and set up republics? 
Or would it have been better had they all remained as 
Cuba is, under the government of Spain? 

It is very common to see just now, in religious news- 
papers and in letters from professors, an expression of sin- 
cere regret that the Spanish-American republics general] 
are not becoming colonies of England. They would, it is 
thought, be in that case much more happy and prosper- 
ous; would have better roads, more shops, stricter laws, 
would speak a more intelligible dialect, and be less super- 
stitious. They would have gunboats to protect them; 
a great many people would come from England to live 
among them aud teach them manuers; they would have 
pale ale; and there would always be a home government 
to settle questions. Would not that be better than to live 
in their own way and have occasional revolutions? 

It is a curious fact that in spite of all these obvious ad- 
vantages of the colonial condition, it finds least approval 
among the very people who ought best to know its value 
—the colonists who go forth from Europe. Great Britain 
is, indeed, the only fd nation which sends forth its 
children on a really enormous scale. Now these self-ex- 
iled people ought clearly, if they know what is good for 
them, to seek out some English colony. These colonies 
are to be found all over the world; there is no habitable 
zone where a person or a family leaving Great Britain 
may not settle down and find atmosphere, food, employ- 
ment, to suit every sort of taste; there is a vast and allur- 
ing assortment of colonial conditions provided, always un- 
der the British flag. What is the result? The result is 
that, according to Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘ three times as many 
natives of the United Kingdom are living in the United 
States as in the whole of Ly rey colonies put togeth- 
er.” (Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain, 1890, p. 17.) 
“It is striking,” be adds, ‘‘to how considerable an ex- 
tent British emigration fails to follow the flag.” 

The verdict seems perfectly conclusive. There is evi- 
dently something in a self-governing republic which affords 
greater advantages for a desirable life than are found in 
colonies. Canada is, as Dilke points out, far more acces- 
sible to England than any other of its offshoots; and yet 
all the resources of assisted emigration and subsidized 
railroads, though they can tempt natives of the United 
Kingdom there, cannot keep them there. If now those 
born in Great Britain pend ga the life of the self-gov- 
erning republic, why should not those prefer it who had 
the misfortune to be born somewhere else—as, for instance, 
in Venezuela or in Mexico? 

There remains only that general goopestion, which 
Lowell satirized without mercy in his Biglow Papers, fif- 
ty years ago, that all who do not speak English must 
needs be an inferior race, and that ‘‘ Anglosaxondom’s idee 
must break them all to pieces.” Yet there was a time 
when Bolivar was a recognized hero through this conti- 
nent, for rescuing first Venezuela and then Peru from the 
Spanish dominion; and when he died, in 1830, bis name 
was associated in the public voice with that of Washing- 
ton. We are now told that the South American states 
are unstable as to government and have occasional wars. 
But it is hard for any government to seem more unstable 
than our own seemed in 1861; and we shed more blood in 
our own civil war than they in all their ** revolutions” put 
together. Their population is characterized by Sir Charles 
Dilke as “an active and intelligent mixed race of Span- 
ish, Indian, and negro blood,” with *‘an infusion of Italian, 
French, and Irish blood.” ** We must look forward to an 
eventual protectorate,” he adds, “ which, great as is the 
weight of the United States in the world, will bring to it 
an increase” (p. 98). 

These words, from the highest recognized English au- 
thority on such matters, may well make us pause and re- 
flect whether we really desire to see these Hispano-Amer- 
ican states exist as republics, and work out their own 
salvation, or whether we wish for them the probable fate 
of the Boer republic, as European colonies. Dr. Jameson 
is taking his way back to England nominally a prisoner, 
but already sung as a hero by the new poet-laureate, and 
destined doubtless to be a petted lion in London society. 
It is a matter seriously to be considered by us whether it 
is best or not best that every Hispano-American state in 
America should have its Jameson. This at least may be 
said: The test of one’s real love of liberty and of repub- 
lican government is that one should not believe them to 
be the destiny of a single race or language only, but of all 
nations. Grant that the South Americans are impetuous, 
turbulent, unsettled; they are not more so than the mixed 
races whom the Roman Empire left on the British Isles 
when it withdrew from them. To this day there are no 
roads on those islands so good, no walls so solid, as those 
built by the Roman conquerors. Shall we say that it 
would have been better if Great Britain had remained for- 
ever an outlying colony of Rome? Not at all; she has 
worked out her own salvation by being thrown on herself, 
and so must these South American xepublics. 

We did not require Maximilian to leave Mexico for fear 
he would not govern vigorously under the direction of his 
master, Louis Repeiccn ; but we required it in order that 
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Mexico should be free. See what progress Mexico has 
made since then—first under Juarez, a pure-blooded Ind- 
ian, and since 1877 under Diaz. Brigandage bas almost 
disappeared ; the laws ure administered; there is religious 
freedom; the army has been reduced. Yet there was a 
time when the very word ‘‘ Mexican” was a synonym 
for disorder. Even a Hispano-American race, it seems, 
cau fulfil the dream of the republic. <. W. oe 


= OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


“ TYREDEGONDE,” the new “lyrical drama” in five 

acts just brought out at the Grand Opéra, is, speak- 
ing frankly, a bore. I’m not sure that it ought to be 
taken very seriously. It’s by Guiraud and Saint-Saéns— 
a very little of Saint-Saéns and a great deal of Guiraud— 
and its history is this: The strife between Frédégonde 
and Brunhilde in the early Merovingian times appealed 
to the imagination of Saint-Saéns as a subject for an 
opera, and he asked Louis Gallet to write a poem for him 
on it to serve as a libretto. M. Gallet told him that Gui- 
raud had already begun au opera on the same subject, and 
Saint-Saéns gave up the poem to him. Guiraud began 
his work with enthusiasm, but had only half finished it 
when he died. He had been one of the most generous 
men that ever lived towards his confréres, always ready 
to help them, to retouch or finish anything they were in 
difficulty over, and it was only fair that after his death 
some one should do for him what he had so often done for 
others, so Saint-Saéns undertook the thankless task of get- 
ting Frédégonde ready for the stage. He worked on it a 
little every where, as is his custom. A part of it was done 
in Egypt, part on the ship that carried him to Cochin 
China, a few pages even at Safgon. Saint-Saéus is a great 
traveller, as you know, and never makes a journey with- 
out being provided with materials for composition. He 
writes directly on the paper, without playing his ideas 
first, and that lets him jot down a thought whenever and 
wherever it comes to him. 

To finish Frédégonde was a sufficiently ungrateful un- 
dertaking; for Guiraud, though the author of a charming 
little ballet, ‘‘Gretna Green,” that used to be given at the 
opera, and of Piccolino, an opéra comique, was not en- 
dowed in the slightest degree with the qualities necessary 
for writing grand opera. His music had a great deal of 
charm and delicacy, was what you might call “ pretty 
music,” but hadn’t a particle of the decision and force 
necessary for a great opera, and especially for a frightful 
tragedy—for such is Frédégonde. If it had enough co- 
herence to take possession of you it would certainly be 
one of the most harrowing spectacles at which one can 
assist for an evening's entertainment. Fortunately, in one 
sense of the word, all these conflicts of souls which fur- 
nish the real action of the drama are not sufficiently estab- 
lished to touch us. The characters are vague creatures, 
moving apparently in a sort of spectacle, but here and 
there surges a strain of real music, and if you have any 
curiosity about the manners, customs, and costumes of the 
Merovingian times you can gratify them; for the piece, 
as usual at the Grand Opéra, is beautifully mounted and 
staged. The poem is worth analyzing, since it really does 
afford a magnificent theme for dramatic action. 

Brunhilda is not the Brunbilda of the Norse legends 
and the Wagner operas, but an ancient queen of Aus- 
trasia—a country of which I confess to having only a hazy 
idea, as my knowledge of Merovingian times is, on the 
whole, extremely vague, and life is two short to reviye it. 
The first act of the opera is based on the quotation from 
Grégoire de Tours: ‘* The King Chilpéric came to Paris and 
seized Brunhilda, with all her treasures.” Chilpéric—or 
Hilpéric, as the opera calls him—is the King of Neustria, 
and he and Frédégonde have been engaged in the pleas- 
ing occupation, common in medieval operas, of killing 
Hilpéric’s wife, who was Bruuhilda’s sister, so that they 
might marry and Frédégonde might be queen. The 
curtain rises, however, upon Brunhilda’s triumph. You 
know medieval plays and operas well enough to know 
that there are always two rivals, and that one or the other 
is always ‘‘triumphing.” When they think the first one 
has sung about long enough, and her voice must be tired 
of doing triumphal airs, or when they want to change the 
scene, the other invariably, in the most accommodating 
manner, ‘‘ triumphs "—precisely over what, or where, or 
how, is usually left “‘in the vague.” Brunhilda is having 
a beautiful time triumphing, in an old Gallo-Roman hall 
in a palace, in the midst of a ‘brilliant and numerous” 
crowd, with the Italian poet Fortunatus singing an ode to 
her as “Queen of Paris, the personification of wisdom 
and virtue,” when all at once word comes in that Hilpéric 
and Frédégonde have ‘‘ triumphed,” and are marching 
on them. So precisely at the moment when Brunhilda is 
joyous with her followers at being able to avenge herself 
for her sister's death, these two, who are the personifica- 
tion of everything that the Middle Ages can offer that is 
wicked and spiteful, stride in, surrounded by a throng of 
soldiers, and in the most insolent and humiliating manner 
possible despoil Brunhilda of her crown, and even of her 
personal jewels, and send her off to a convent. 

Frédégonde, I suppose, represents a principle, accord- 
ing to the favorite manner at present of interpreting those 
terrible characters of early periods; I suppose she may be 
the “principle” of evil. At any rate, she is a sort of 
Lady Macbeth of the play, continually inciting oy ge 
to all sorts of devilish crimes. The critics say now, 
lieve, that women are, or were—it’s to be hoped they have 
reformed a little since those days—specially gifted as in- 
stigators to crime. They are more concentrated than 
men, less distracted by outside things, and stronger of 
will and more tenacious, precisely for the reason that they 
are not themselves to do the deeds, and therefore have 
nota realizing sense of what they ask. I should be sorry 
to think that of my sex, and yet truth compels me to state 
that Frédégonde was a lady of that kind. She certainly 
had «a most unfortunate influence over Hilpéric, which is 
developed in the third and fourth acts. Meanwhile we 
have a love scene between Brunhilda and Merowig, Hil- 
péric’s son, who has been touched by the beauty and sor- 
rows of the unfortunate queen, and proposes to carry her 
off and marry her. Exactly how this love scene was 
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brought about was not entirely clear in my mind. It 
doesn’t matter, as interviews between lovers, even when 
one of them is captive and has been sent off to a convent, 
seem to be effected with perfect ease in plays of the Mid- 
die Ages. I suppose they managed those things better 
then than now. 

The third act passes in a place not far from Rouen, to 
which Merowig and Bruphilda have contrived in some 
way or other to flee. Also, they have persuaded the Pre- 
textat to consent to marry them, although they are with- 
in the degrees of relationship prescribed by the Church. 
The act opens with a lovely ballet, which gives one some 
of the few moments of pleasure he has during this dreary 
opera, The ballet music is written by Saint-Saéus, and is 
charming. 

The melodies are archaic, and the music is full of all 
sorts of interesting and amusing rhythms and measures; 
the light and graceful dance motives given by the flutes, 
with accompaniment of hautboys mt clarinettes. The 
ballet itself is something = new—an apple-blossom bal- 
let, out of respect to the flowering orchards of Normandy, 
in which the scene is laid. The entire act is extremely 
beautiful and picturesque. The pretextat comes in riding 
on a white mule, amid a throng of kneeling peasants in 
quaint old costumes, preceded by clerks and Gothic sei- 
gneurs, and crowds of curious- looking individuals wearing 
beast’s heads over their own, and various other medizwval 
articles of toilette which I should think must have been 
most uncomfortable. There is a beautiful chant, how- 
ever, as the bridal party enters the church. One hears the 
bells above the psalm *‘ Pange lingua,” chanted by boys’ 
voices. The fourth act, where M. Saint-Saéns’s part of 
the opera begins, is strikingly in contrast to the others. 
I should have said that the praise given it was a sort of 
parti-pris on the part of the critics in favor of Saint-Saéns, 
over a less-known composer, if I had not heard the opera 
myself; but as the act begins, the music broadens into con- 
trasting themes, sober and strong, tender or menacing, 
full of color, of unity, of harmony. If we were not by 
that time so tired, and if it were not a little too late in the 
evening to begin to interest ourselves in the characters, 
the last act would be one of power and dramatic force. 
The scene is laid in the enceinte of the old church of 
Saint Martin at Rouen. This énceinte gave the right of 
asylum to fugitives who sought refuge there, and it is 
there that Merowig aud Brunhilda have fled. It was they 
who “triumphed” in the third act, but the other two 
seem to have come out ahead in this, aud Merowig and 
his bride are outlawed—partly on account of their mar- 
riage, as nearly as I could grasp the situation. Hilpéric 
has been incited by the wicked Frédégonde to contem- 
plate a most dastardly crime, which is to entice Merowig 
out of the enceinte by a ruse, and then declure that all his 
rights to the throne have been forfeited. In this way her 
own children would reign. This plan succeeds. The 
father promises pardon to his son; but when Merowig, 
coming out of the limits of the asylum, throws himself at 
Hilpéric’s feet, he finds himself doomed to imprisonment 
for life in a cloister, and in despair poignards himself, and 
dies in Brunhilda’s arms. 

Such is Frédégonde, and if it has bored you to read about 
it, just remember that it’s your duty to know something 
about the last new opera, and that it can’t have possibly 
bored you half as much as it did me, who had to sit aud 
listen to it for four mortal hours. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 




















COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


January prepare for June, is the suggestion of the 
large shops as they cover their counters with cotton 
dress goods at the beginning of the year. The newest 
things are mostly variations on those of last year—a very 
sufe plan for both merchant and buyer. Grass linens will 
prevail, as they did last summer. ‘The most expensive of 
these cool fabrics (costing $1 50 a yard) have stripes of 
metal woven in them, edged with colored lines of bright 
threads. Whether this is wise or not remains to be seen, 
as most such gilt tarnishes, and is certainly not cool-look- 
ing; but then it is Persian, and they find favor. Others 
have very delicate stripes of silk, pale fafence blue or green 
with faded rose,and are open to the same objection— 
can only be used for rather extravagant gowns made over 
silk, and always require a professional scourer to renew 
their freshness. Simple grass cloths have twilled stripes 
and dots of white or colored linen, a pretty and 
durable, and others more elaborate come in box dresses, 
with the skirt and waist trimming most decoratively ar- 
ranged, with bits of lace in some quaint motif, or in conven- 
tionalized flowers, butterflies, or winged dragons, with 
bands of insertion down the skirt or around it, as one 
pleases. These are not confined to écru shades, but are in 
linen batistes of several blue shades, porcelain green, and 
rose tints. 

Colored piqués and ducks will be worn by those who 
prefer thick cotton fabrics for the sea-shore or mountains, 
Some of the pretiiest of these have small embroidered 
blossoms, as if brocaded among the thick reps. Others 
have narrow stripes of color in very effective contrasts; 
thus a gray repped piqué has hair-lines of pink and yel- 
low, or a tan ground has peacock-blue and rose stripes. 
Other piqués, and ducks as well, have blue grounds with 
small stars of white or dots of red on their surface. More 
delicate grounds of mignonette green or of tan or écru 
have white figures, lines, stars, and spots. But the coolest- 
looking of all are the white ducks with dots or small 
crossbars of blue, red, or brown in clear contrast. Kin- 
dred fabrics, but much lighter, are cotton cheviots and 
Madras cloths very lightly woven, yet opaque and of 
good body, and admirable for shirt-waists that are to en- 
dure hard wear, and for the simple “‘housemaid gowns” 
with shirt and skirt, which tailors make year after year 
for boarding-school girls and very young women. The 
finer qualities of Madras come in many pretty checks and 
stripes of black on white that may be worn by any one 
whose clear complexion will permit, but which are par- 
ticularly welcome to those dressing in slight mourning. 
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eas are thirty-two inches wide, and cost thirty-five cents 
a yard, 

Piqués and duck dresses in preparation for next sum- 
mer are being made with short jackets to be worn over 
shirt-waists and with gored flaring skirts. All the seams 
are narrowly strapped by bands of the material. The back 
of the jacket is fitted to the waist, and fan-pleated below; 
the fronts are nearly straight, and open with narrow revers 
and coat collar bordered with a strap. The shirt-waist 
may be of wash silk, or of silk gingham of similar color. 

he new zephyrs shown at Stern Brothers are almost 
transformed from any appearance of cotton fabrics by the 
introduction of rough threads overlaying their surface 
and making them resemble woollens. Some of these are 
rather fine threads forming little square meshes, and are 
— effective in white on light china-blue or raspberry- 
pink zephyrs, or in black on grayish-green, like that of 
pussy-willows, or else on rosy mauve, or aot ag there 
are red threads on light gray, any of them capuble of be- 
ing absolutely chic if well made and well worn, yet cost- 
ing only twenty-five cents a yard. And there are others 
with grounds covered with dashes of several shades of 
porcelain blue or green or fawn-color, on which are large 
crossbars of thick bourette threads, like English crewels 
darned in and out, and of the color prevailing iu the 
ground. 

New cotton crépons are the showiest of all the cotton 
goods, coming in very large plaids of colors in striking 
contrasts and very deeply criukled. Pale yellow and 
mauve with white is one of the best schemes of color. 
These are twenty-eight inches wide, aud are seventy-five 
cents a yard. 

Dotted and figured Swiss muslins are in new and charm- 
ing designs. Little Dresden bouquets, and sometimes 
larger clusters, in natural colors, are set about amid dashes 
or waving lives of color, and tiny raised dots of white ure 
added. These are only forty-eight cents, and are thirty 
inches wide. Solid-colored Swiss muslin, light réséda 
green or dark navy-blue, has small pin dots of white 
wrought in it, as if embroidered there, and costs eighty- 
five cents a yard. White Swiss muslins for waists, for 
separate sleeves, or for entire gowns are embroidered in 
inch-wide stripes with beautiful effect. 

The newest lawns have flowered stripes in Louis Seize 
coloring, delicate as if partly faded, aud are simply ex- 
quisite, yet only twenty-five cents a yard, which does not 
promise much for durability. Still simpler lawns are in 
even narrow stripes of a color with white. New dimities 
have colored grounds, or else white grounds with moiré 
designs in mauve, blue, or green. Dotted dimities for 
children’s frocks are largely imported. 


FASCINATING RIBBONS. 


The new ribbons are gay and fascinating, with colors 
put on as delicately as if done with the brush of an 
artist. And as they are five inches to six inches and a 
half wide, importers thereof take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that next summer will bring in a ‘‘ ribbon sea- 
son.” This, interpreted, means that summer hats will be 
trimmed with ribbons in great part rather than with bias 
velvet or lace. 

Crisp taffeta ribbon is the correct thing, and is shown in 
a variety so great that it defies description. Warp-print- 
ing giving chiné blurred effects is a feature of taffeta rib- 
bons, as it is of many of the fabrics of the near future, 
and is very attractive in its soft low-toned blossoms on 
clear grounds of this glistening silk. Sharp contrasts with 
the grounds are liked. The designs are larger than those 
of last season— mammoth clover-heads, large flowered 
vines in stripes, marigolds, poppies, carnations, and roses; 
always roses, and yet again roses. Plain colored taffetas 
with satin edge, or perbaps faintly shot with white, will 
be used in great widths on fancy straw hats. Ombré taf- 
feta ribbons of very French coloring are the novelty in 
shaded ribbons, as they change across their width from 
moss green to Parma violet, from red to turquoise, from 
rose pink to yellow, from blue to mordoré, and from blue 
to green, a favorite blending of which fickle fashion does 
not tire. Louis Seize flower stripes are in many lovely 
colors on white or delicate grounds, sometimes accentuated 
by line stripes of black. A ‘special novelty is the large 
checks or plaids of gay colors on white grounds, which 
are also strewn with oer. 

Added to these novelties at Aitken, Son, & Co.’s are 
many sheer gauze ribbons of such delicate fabric one won- 
ders how the various colors can be woven there. The 
glacé gauze ribbons are like Venetian glass in their ex- 
quisite tints of yellow changing to green, blue to pink, or 
green to blue. Sometimes a checked stripe is added at 
one side of the gauze ribbon, which rather detracts from 
its artistic quality, but the fashion of the season must be 
followed, the merchants say. Peau de soie ribbons are of 
much softer lustre than the full-finished satin ribbon. New 
metal ribbons, gilt or silver, have warp-printed blossoms 
of soft natural colors in a vine down the middle or strewn 
in tiny biossoms. Wash ribbons for trimming under- 
clothing, flannels, and layettes are perfected this year in 
pretty serge and Ottoman weavings in all delicate coicrs 


FRENCH COLOR CARDS. 


Color cards sent out from Paris, Lyons, and St.-Etienne 
place yellow shades first on the list. They start off with a 
very light tint to have a Spanish title where deeper hues 
prevail, yet which is called Regent yellow, for the mother 
of the little King of Spain. The shades deepen thence 
through capucine, which bas been in favor all winter, and 

iroflee or wall-flower, until they reach a reddish hue, called 

ante—perhaps because it suggests the flames of the Infer- 
no. Next there is a series of porcelain greens with much 
blue in them—the first a pale faYence green, a darker shade 
named for Palissy, and a fourth a Saxe green. After 
these come a variety of delicate pink and rose colors; then 
the metallic grays that reappear each year, and promise to 
be more gene y favored than they have been, especial- 
ly in new dress fabrics in linens that look like cloth-of- 
silver, in taffetas with well-covered grounds of flowers, 
leaves,or Persian designs, cool-looking for summer dresses, 
and capable of being made becoming to young and elderly 
alike. Parma is the violet shade of which no one seems 
to-tire, and there are darker iris and clematis. A novelty 
is the introduction of mixed colors in these French model 
cards — one, called cachemire, with scarcely two threads 
alike, and all of very dainty hues, while others are ombré, 
one called Phébus glowing as a gokien sunrise; another, 
Lamballe, of dark rich green shading into red. 








TABLE COVERS. 


4 te is nothing that seems to make more 
difference in the appearance of a room than 
the table covers. The most elaborate wall hang- 
ings, the handsomest upholsterings, can all be 
made to look dingy and ugly if the table covers 
do not aecord a contrast in coloring. It is ap- 
parently the rift within the lute, for it certainly 
does not seem possible that so small an object as 
a table could exert as much influence as it does. 
Put away anything for seven years and it will 
e in fashion again is something we have all been 
brought up to know, and the rule applies equally 
to the furnishing of rooms as to clothes. This 
season we are once again to use highly polished 
tables, and a small cloth or cover must needs take 
the place of the long cover we have been using. 


ly 


A library table looks best with a plush or ve 
lours cloth just the size of the top, and fin 
ished with a narrow fancy braid such as all up 
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The summer's fancy-work with a great many 
women is always something for their home, and 
the table covers embroidered during the summer 
days when there is some leisure time are often 
marvels of rare handiwork. Bits of brocade, vel- 
vet, and old tapestries are pieced together and 
joined with curious stitches of odd design. Such 
covers lined with rich satin are positive Tobie 
and are not to be bought at any shop. When 
there is any artistic talent combined with skilled 
workmanship, these covers are very beautiful. 

Plush and velours covers are made unique and 
distinctive by the borderings of fancy gilt braid 
put onin arabesques. This also is pleasant fancy- 
work to have on hand. 

India and Paisley shawls, which are no longer 
fashionable for wearing apparel, are utilized by 
— people for table covers. Certainly they are 
handsomer than almost anything else, but they 
hide the entire table, and it must be admitted have 
a certain shaw! look which is not exactly smart. 









holsterers have. Fancy bits of brocade and tapes- 


The afternoon tea table is now part of every 


Srrirep Tarreta Briovuse-Warst. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Snort Corset ror Riore, Bicycire, ete. 
For description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 










Snort Corser ror Rrprne, BICYCLING, ETC. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





WaTER-PROOF CLOAK. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Surr ror Boy rrom 6 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


try and the Morris velvets are also 
used for this kind of cloth, and 
are very satisfactory, and need 
not be expensive if a little time 
is taken to look over remnants. 
All table covers should be lined 
and well pressed Silesia or even 
percaline makes a good lining 
where the cloth is of heavy ma 
terial. Felt or Canton flannel will 
be best if silk brocade is to be the 
cove! 

In a room where the general 
effect is to be comfortable and no 
attempt is made to carry out any 
particular color scheme, and 
where the principal table has seen 
its best days, a square of felt will 
be found capital. A red felt 
clotn, unless it is in too sharp a 





contrast to paper and furniture, 
will make a room look most de- 
lightfully warm and homelike, 
and may be long enough to hide 
the legs ofthe table. Felt of this 
kind is a very wide material, and 
consequently it is not necessary 
to buy so much of it. The width 
can often be used for the length 

Denim is one of the best cheap 
materials with which we have 
been blessed for a long time, and 
it is peculiarly well suited to this 
very purpose. It can be bought 
in a great many different shades, 
and both plain and figured. The 
plain has been much used with 
outline embroideries of white, but 
this looks almost too summery 
for a winter room. The figured 
denims with the conventionalized 
designs of the same color are 
much the best, and need to be 
finished with merely some fancy 
braid. There is also a variety of 
denim which is a trifle more ex- 
pensive and looks like momie- 
cloth. This can be had in most 
brilliant coloring, the red being 
particularly rich. 





Fig. 1.—Sartor Frock ror Grau rrom 5 To 6 

YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see No. LX. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—F rock ror Gm From 13 To 14 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and pay ee see No. IV. on pattern- 
a sheet Supplement. 


Gor CAPE. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sitting-room, and the covers for 
that article of furniture furnish 
constant work for nimble fingers. 
Dainty Dresden designs on white 
linen are exquisitely pretty, but 
mean endless work. Drawn- 
work and lace insertion also are 
suitable, and also mean many 
stitches. 

The blue and white Delft-ware 
which is so fashionable this win- 
ter has caused a craze for every- 
thing in blue and white, and a 

retty cloth for a tea table which 

as its service of blue and white 
china is of white linen embroid- 
ered in the blue wash silks in im- 
itation of the pattern of the 
china. 

These details of furnishing 
add vastly more to the homelike 
appearance of a room than peo- 
ple generally imagine. It may 
take time and trouble to carry 
out one’s individual taste, par- 
ticularly if there is not a large 
bank account to draw upon, but 
the woman who tires mind and 
body in the effort to have her 
home look like what a home 
should, soon gets rested from the 
fatigue, and is well repaid for 
everything in the comfort she 
takes in her very own belong- 


ings. 
For a bedroom furnishin 
chintz is always pretty, a 
chintz table covers are the best 
in such rooms, only it must be 
borne in mind that a lining will 
be necessary even when the 
chintz is of the heavy ribbed 
kind. Silesia or percaline is all 
that is necessary, and the ball or 
tassel fringe which can be bought 
for four cents a yard makes the 
best finish. For such a room 
the cover itself should not be 
too dark, and the lining is best 
of a light fade color. 
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MRS. DEE’S ENCORE. 


CHAPTER I 


“4, REDUCED GENTLEMAN.” 


\¥ YLVESTER SARD was an unpretentious, hard-work 
OO ing, disappointed citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica; a New- Yorker by birth and residence, and approach- 
ing thirty-seven. This is almost a generic description 
For want of one equally short and more imposing, it had 
become applicable to Sard with unkind suddenness. The 
progression from being a man of fortune and of elegant 
leisure to becoming a music-teacher, who depends much 
upon that occupation, is not hard, provided circumstances 
fall exactly right for it. In Sard’s case they fell so. It 
is true that even after such a facilis descensus, music-teach- 
ing need not be found an Avernus. But that depends a 
good deal on temperament rather than on facts, as do 
many things in this life. The intelligence of one’s pupils, 
too, has some little share in the matter, we are assured 
by the profession 

At twenty-two had Sylvester graduated from Harvard, 
the son of a merchant prosperous and proud of his only 
boy. Sylvester came back to the city, to an amiable cir- 
cle of friends, male and female, with a diploma, honors, 
and, incidentally, with a particularly good barytone voice, 
already winning him notability in high circles of amateur 
music-making. Better possessions than the barytone were 
his frank and kindly nature, and agreeable and manly 
manners, and a simple heart. Having the latter piece of 
personal property to dispose of, it is not remarkable that 
about this same halcyon time he became engaged to a 
young lady with both beauty and money—a girl regarded 
quite as among the catches of her season and set. More- 
over, Sylvester's uncle, ex-Senator Wellington Sard, of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, again and conclusively an 
nounced Sylvester as his heir, and on the young man’s last 
very sunshiny birthday a thousand-dollar check from the 
liberal ex-Senator was in Sylvester’s morning mail. Syl- 
vester belonged to two or three quiet but eminently fash- 
ionable town clubs, whither he went of an afternoon or so 
in the week to look over the periodicals that he didn’t 
take in, or to look out of the windows with the rest of the 
fellowship. He cultivated in such conduct no particular 
intimacies and no modish or other vices. Altogether, Sy1- 
vester’s heart was light, his head high, his conscience 
easy, and his digestion perfect in those golden days. But 
Canne lay ahead. 

To begin it, and as yo augury of worse disasters to 
come, a winter’s cold suddenly lost Sylvester his voice, 
permanently, hopelessly—at least, so much of it as even 
the most complaisant and inattentive audience could be 
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expected to applaud. This artistic subtraction ushered 
in promptly much more serious ones. A certain con 
siderable investment of Sylvester's independent making 
went to pieces, along with the railroad that represented 
it. Incident the third ensued—this time one of sentiment. 
Sylvester had a friend, not merely one of the club-window 
degree; a man with whom he had sung many a duet, and 
who for a dozen years had stuck to Sylvester with more 
closeness than stick the majority of brothers. Whai 
should a clever New York girl do—a girl with an eye sin- 
gle to the friend’s fortune—but catch at an unlucky 
chance and spin part of such a tissue of falsehood that 
Sard’s Pythias abruptly concluded that he was cherishing 
not a Damon but a Judas! He cut Sylvester in the street, 
and entertained grotesque ideas of his private character. 
The clever New York girl promptly led Pythias to the 
matrimonial altar, the lawful captive of her bow; and she 
was exceedingly quick about it, lest the tangle should come 
to appear otherwise to him. We live in a world in which 
retributive justice occasionally discomfits even the fair sex. 

If this bad been all of ill luck for Sylvester! But it 
was not. His herd of lean kine were to approach nearer 
to the Biblical number: In that same year his father died, 
leaving his affairs in most unexpected and amazing dis- 
order. To adjust them entirely, up rose an elderly lady, 
hitherto unknown to any of the friends of father or son. 
She brought forward plentiful memoranda and documents 
as to many very private transactions between herself and 
Sard senior; including a marriage certificate and a will—of 
five years’ standing! The widow wrenched from Sylves- 
ter not a widow’s mite, but the greater part of a ridicu- 
lously small paternal estate. ‘‘ Straitened circumstances” 
began to loom up as a probability before Sylvester when 
Caroline Imogene Sard had returned to her former seclu- 
sion, victorious. Sylvester thought it proper to speak 
plainly of the new outlook for him to Miss Rosabelle May- 
be; and that lively and prudent young lady, almost in a 
pirouette, broke her engagement and married Another— 
Another who had just made a good thing in wheat. 

Sylvester grew poorer apace. He had already disposed 
of his cob and brougham, and resigned from his clubs and 
shortened all his bills in the month. Uncle Wellington 
had promised ample help as soon as a temporary but se- 
vere little embarrassment caused by Boston stock markets 
should be over. But the kindly, bewildered old gentle- 
man’s fortune became the spoil of the very flurry that had 
held back his generosity. Uncle Wellington died a bank- 
rupt, stricken down by paralysis. He left a will that was 
only so much waste paper and irony in its affectionate 
promises for the nephew who closed his eyes. 
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Such were the whirligigs of time and fortune that took 
quick course for our friend’s discomfort within the space 
of some eighteen months. One day Sylvester had another 
talk with his lawyer, that proved to be the Jast one needed. 
For there was nothing left for them to talk about together 
except the weather. Now, it was no longer a state of 
‘ straitened circumstances.” He went home more soberly 
than ever, and consulted his bank-book closely. He could 
not afford to be an idler in genteel poverty. Life had 
turned over new pages indeed, with no reading such as 
the beginning of the story had intimated. Yes, he would 
have to be somebody quite other than he had been; or 
cease to be at all. That ‘ast idea did not recommend it 
self. But in course of his veflections on other conclusions 
than that for his trying, onc idea especially recurred; was 
dismissed; came again, and staid. 

** Yes. I'll see if I can’t clo it,” quoth Sylvester. 

He made a long visit one evening to his old music-master. 
That judicious gentleman bad always not only told Syl 
vester, but said of him, that Mr. Sard had the most perfect 
method and the most of a gift for instructing others of 
any pupil that he had ever taught. The compliment, as 
it happened, was true; and it meant a good deal from 
Signor A——. He conferred now with Sylvester, only to 
repeat it. ‘* My dear boy, you cannot sing for other peo- 
ple; but, rich or poor, you ought to teach.” 

Sylvester got rid of his second set of by no means 
extravagant bachelor apartments in an inconvenient, if 
pleasant, uptown quarter. Next he found rooms in West 
Forty——th Street, in the boarding-house kept by Mrs. 
G. Pembroke Bacon, ‘‘a direct descendant, sir,” of the 
great Verulam—of course. He had thought of going to 
another city. Had he been prouder or less fond of the 
one that he knew best and liked best he would probably 
have so done. Courageously he hung out his sign, pub- 
lished his advertisements, solicited a clientage for *‘ Mr. 
Sylvester Sard, Teacher of Vocal Music.” He succeeded. 

He found that he could really teach, and teach well. 
Vigilance, honesty, and economy did much. He became 
practical in a great deal beside his profession. 

‘Keep the wolf from my door,” he used to say; ‘‘ why, 
if a wolf would only kindly walk up to my door every 
evening or so, I am so thrifty nowadays that I’d kill him 
and learn to relish wolf ragout.” 

The old, idle, purposeless, pleasant life slipped away 
from him—and he from it—completely. In a few years 
he forgot it. A bow on the street, not unusually of a 
hesitating kind; a notice of a marriage or of a death; a 
paragraph of society gossip-—these occasionally recalled 
an episode or a person. That wasall. Yes, that was all. 





He had somehow made few acquaintances since his col- 
lege days, and almost each one had been in circles that he 
felt impossible now for his comfortable interest. He was 
buried below their level. It is only fair to say that more 
than two or three men tried ‘‘to keep Sard up.” He 
dropped them and his old world, resolutely; rather than 
did they drop him. He became ever busier. He bad his 
own new interests. Fate, pacified by his situation and 
humility, exacted no more sacrifices from him. Fate even 
allowed him quiet joys. Professionally he ‘‘ succeeded.” 

No, it was not at all Avernus. Still, sometimes it 
seemed almost as far down, when Sylvester foolishly sen- 
timentalized on what had been the sun and a blue cloud- 
less sky. Occasionally he did so. He was mortal. 

Other men have had similar undeserved experiences, 
Sylvester was a trifle different from some of the other men 
in that all these chapters of misadventure did not sour 
him. Nature had designed him for an amiable gentleman 
under any and all circumstances, nor would Nature now 
be balked. 

So had Sylvester come, as has been said, to be thirty-six, 
living tkere in the Bacon boarding-house in half of the 
third floor, living pretty much to his work. He was as 
retiring, not to suy shy at heart, as of old, reflective, non- 
critical, and, uncommunicatively, he was most observant 
of that old show, always open and sometimes gratis, the 
Human Comedy. His intelligence was fifty per cent. 
acuter than when he had been less an actor in it for daily 
bread. His sympathies had become yearly vastly keéner 
than would have been their case if he were enjoying that 
Lydian prosperity of his outsetting. He appreciated this, 
and was glud—glad that discipline had rooted kindness 
and not cynicism in him 

He was liked by everybody in Mrs. G. Pembroke Ba- 
con's house, though he had little time and less inclination 
to forgather with them, and his social intercourse was 
rounded by a civil greeting and the mild ripple of table- 
talk. In Mrs. Bacon's ‘“‘ family,” as she called it, ordinarily 
were not more than a dozen guests. The old-fashioned 
house had large rooms instead of a large number of rooms. 
Of the circle, the most notable (at least in the particular 
winter referred to) were, for instance, Colonel Apollos 
Ackerman, U.8.A., lately resigned; Miss Camilla Blood, 
formerly of Memphis—Tennessee, not Egypt—and known 
as the successful Southern author of Violanta Sabina ; How 
He Did It; Trash: a Reconstruction Problem, and other 
highly delightful novels, as well as of endless columns of 
correspondence for the Southern press. There was also 
Rev. Mr. Haddom, the bachelor English clergyman of the 
adjoining and very High church. Mrs, Bacon also enter 
tained Mr. Fellows, the cashier of the Franklin Bank, 
smiling and gallant; Mrs. Fellows, small, a good deal of 
an élégante, and acid in a subacid way; and there was a 
kindly Cincionati family of four adults, much oppressed 
by the burdens and satisfactions of new riches 

Somewhat more particularly were members of the house- 
hold, Mrs. John Dee and her step-daughter, Miss Mary Dee. 
‘These last guests were only such for some months, spend- 
ing the winter in New York on account of special circum- 
stances of convenience. They had come a long way to 
do it. They were Australians by residence as house- 
holders; originally Scotch, however, and of handsome for- 
tune, it was understood. From the first they had held 
themselves a little aloof. They occupied a parlor and 
bedroom in the rear of the house, litle Jess desirable than 
that habited by the Cincinnatians. 

The young lady had an altogether attractive face, a 
graceful figure, and a sweet and womanly manner. The 
face was a pleasing, grave one. There wes a suggestion 
of character—of character that had been a good deal called 
into play, and that was effectually tempered—in her ex- 
pression and direct, clear accent. Miss Dee had been all 
winter a pupil of Sard, with an excellent mezzo voice; 
but that relationship had subsisted on almost an imper- 
sonal basis. Perhaps the more so because it was author- 
itatively understood that Miss Dee was engaged to be 
married. Her futur was an Australian gentleman, her 
senior by some years. He was now in the West on his 
way to New York, where the marriage was to occur, 
probably quite under hurried conditions; as the preface 
to the return of the Dees and the bridegroom to London 
and so to far-away Melbourne 

Now with respect to Mrs. Dee, it may as well be said 
here that Sard had, little by little, set her down in the tab- 
lets of his opinions as a kind of Mrs. Doctor Fell. Cer- 
tainly he found her, for no satisfactory and nett reason, 
unattractive, not to say antipathetic. Mrs. Dee was tall, 
fair, and rivalled Mrs. Fellows in the conscientious, careful 
precision of her wardrobe. She must bave been a hand- 
some (or rather a pretty) woman, Sylvester decided, once 
upon a time, what with her large light eyes and remark- 
ably thick yellow hair. But many blond women, if by no 
means all of them, do fade as a leaf. Faded Mrs. Dee 
spoke little to anybody, except Miss Dee. To her she 
was voluble in undertones, the sentences unpunctuated, 
and in a far coarser note than her step-daughter’s. A 
considerable Scotch tang came into it, too, every now and 
then—provincialisms which, along with the suggestion of 
original unrefinement, were not perfectly veiled, Sylvester 
concluded, even by long and assiduous artifice. Mrs. Dee, 
too, was abrupt and apparently moody, and added vothin 
to the charm of Mrs, Bacon’s quasi-domestic circle. Sard 
made up his mind that Miss Dee had a tedious, humor- 
some, and selfish companion. 

However, think what Sard might, Miss Dee, during her 
lesson visits or at other times, never alluded to her step- 
mother save in the most casual and brief way; and Syl- 
vester, assuredly not interested in her private environment 
enough to pump his pupil about it—indeed, be wouldn't 
have known bow to conduct the process neatly, asked 
himself what the mischief Mrs. Dee or Miss Dee was 
to him, or was he to Miss Dee and Mrs. Dee, that he should 
meditate on the Scotch lady? Still, when of a mornin 
or evening, as he sat at his lee (the Australians eoousiel 
that small table across the dining-room’s breadth) and 
suddenly found this queer Hecuba’s large pale eyes on 
him as he acknowledged her smileless, perfectly civil, 
masklike salute, then Sylvester was apt to feel some joy 
that he had not been born to be the late Mr. George Dee, 
of Melbourne, ‘‘ Hecuba and Medusa have more than 
one letter in common,” he remarked to himself on one oc- 
casion—with certainly foolish ungallantry. 

Such, then, was Sylvester Sard at this time, such his sur- 
roundings and cohabitants of No. — West Forty——th 
Street. Have they been recited in too much and too 
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frivolous detail, along with the process of Sylvester’s wan- 
ing from glory, even to his ing that next to nobody 
in a great city a reduced gentleman? The process was a 
very real experience to unlucky Sylvester; but he had 
become during it more of a philosopher than he suspected. 
Nowadays he had settled into that estate to which he 
seemed called, and, as has been said, he seldom made a 
face at it. Over achain of misfortunes at which a wo- 
man weeps when closeted with her bosom friend or her 
souvenirs, a man cynically laughs; sometimes, as in our 
friend's case, he smiles resignedly. Or else, solitary, he 
meditates instead, on the day’s duties and the hour's ne- 
cessities, staring into his fire—if misfortune has Jeft him 
able to have a fire! 


CHAPTER Il. 
‘‘_1 WANT YOU TO HELP ME....” 


One blustering March evening Sylvester sat sedately 
warming his feet before a grate of gracious aspect, and 
communing with himself. But the communing was not 
philosophic. He was recalling one bit of incident that 
had interested him in course ot his day’s goings and com- 
ings. He had paid a rare visit to an ex-pupil in Brook- 
lyn. In crossing the ferry he had happened to save a 
fellow-passenger, a stranger, from a complete wetting in 
the salt nastiness of the boat slip, if not from drowning. 
A piece of orange-peel on the plank had nearly done the 
business, and but for Sylvester's prompt arm and steadi- 
ness of pose the incident would have been an accident. 
The object of his help, evidently a gentleman and a for- 
eigner, bad thanked him with much empressement in an 
odd, extremely pleasant voice, at the same time gratefully 
regarding Sylvester with a pair of particularly brilliant, 
penetrating eyes. He and Sard bad parted company after a 
word or two further of strong disparagement of people 
who cast orange-peel about a world in which excellent 
legs and arms are far too easily broken, and cold baths in 
landing from ferry-boats quite possible of attainment by 
persons not dreaming of cheap suicide. 

A knock at Sard’s door interrupted his retrospect. 
**Come in!” he called, leaning forward, 

It was a pleasant and unexpected apparition that the 
opening door revealed; a young lady, whose golden head 
caught the firelight softly, dressed in a plain but rich and 
well-fitted frock of dark fabric. His pupil, Miss Dee, no 
less, paused on his threshold with something like confusion 
and haste in her manner, meeting his surprised stare with 
a timid smile. 

** Ah, Miss Dee!” Sylvester exclaimed, starting up. He 
had dined later that night, and had met none of the fam- 
ily at the table. ‘‘This is an unexpected honor.” 

‘**I—I rather hoped to see you—downstairs, Mr. Sard,” 
she answered, still with the suggestion of embarrassment 
in her manner, “ but I missed you in the dining-room. 
May I—may I speak a & moment?” 

‘With pleasure, Miss ,»” he answered; ‘‘ pray sit 
down, won't you?” 

It was curious, but Miss Dee turned her head, listening, 
toward the hall, as she entered. She came in quickly, 
too, and shut the door of his parlor behind her. She did 
so as unhesitatingly, as decisively, as if the custom of mak- 
ing an evening call on her bachelor music-teacher in his 
own apartment of an evening were an ordinary compliment 
with her. Sylvester could not recall a single occasion 
when Miss Dee had set her gentle foot across his threshold, 
except at ten o’clock on the mornings for her half-hour 
lessons. Nor had the young lady chatted with him in 
social wise during that lesson-time’s exercise. Nor bad he 
ever exchanged many dozen sentences with her in a week 
in the drawing-room of Mrs. Bacon’s establishment! 

‘*I presume it is about that bothersome place in the 
* Hérodiade’ air,” he said, courteously, setting forward a 


) 


chair. ‘‘ But surely with that cough you're not prac- 
tising?’ 
“‘No. It is not about the recitative, Mr. Sard —nor 


about music at all,” Mary Dee replied, hesitatingly. ‘‘It 
is about a quite different. matter, sir; one much more im- 
portant. Mr. Sard, would you be willing— Well, sir, I 
want you to help me.” 

‘**To help you, Miss Dee? With great pleasure—need I 
say so? And how, if you please?” 

‘*T would like you to countenance me in something that 
I think most people would call an indiscretion. Certain- 
ly it is not a proceeding according to a young lady’s eti- 
quette. It isn’t in any of the hand-books for them that 
l've ever seen, sir. If it’s in one, so much the better for 
me!” 

Under her effort at making light of her business with 
him he could discover her awkwardness at defining it, and 
a forced lightness. Yes, there could be no mistake. Miss 
Dee was distinctly and much embarrassed. ‘Will you 
countenance me in it, | wonder ?” No mortal and unmar- 
ried man could have resisted the appeal in those lovely 
eyes that night! 

** Can Miss Dee doubt it?” ejaculated Sard, smiling. ‘‘I 
ought to ask you such a question as that in recitative, 
with chords from the orchestra. I can’t imagine any very 
terrible indiscretion from you, any more than I can im- 
agine your as a ‘Guide to Etiquette’ in your 

ket. So what és the nature of the indiscretion, I beg?” 
e concluded, politely, but puzzled more and more. 

‘You have known me four or five months only, Mr. 
Sard—as your pupil?” 

‘*As my pupil—only four or five months, Miss Dee.” 

‘* The acquaintance is short to allow one to borrow, Mr. 
Sard. But I wish to borrow of you, sir.” 

Sylvester felt his bank-book and purse to be sustaining 
a nervous shock if they could hear. But he vowed at the 
same time that they must do utmost duty, even if he had 
to sell his piano-forte, or to simmer in New York city all 
summer. 

** Everything that I have to lend is at your service, Miss 

What is the trouble—and for how much shall I 
draw a check? Has Mrs. Dee reproached you for an 
extra brooch in your trousseau? or are dividends late in 
the Australian mail?” 

It was not pleasantry baer legitimate for one relatively 
a stranger, as he knew. But then he was not being treated 
as a stranger, and something he must say. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean money! Oh, not that at all!” Her 
cheeks flushed, and she gave another nervous little laugh. 
“I fear it is more important to me than any check. I 
want to know if when you go away to-morrow afternoon 
for that gentleman’s lesson that you mentioned, you will 
leod me—give me the use of this room for perhaps 
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three-quarters of an hour. 
me to go out prudently for a day or so. Unexpectedly I 


My cold is still too severe for 


am called upon to have—a private interview—immediately 
—unavoidably—with a friend,a gentleman. I'd rather 
not have anybody in the house know of his coming, ex- 
cept you and the servant, Ann O'Hara. Ann will see that 
he comes up here ——~*.- And that is all that I can tell 
you, Mr. Sard. I don’t know what you think of it—and of 
m ” 


She added the last sentence with a very shamefaced 
but deliberate emphasis. 

In truth she had surprised Sylvester a good deal. She 
was the last girl in the world that he could fancy doing 
an odd, clandestine thing, and doing it without a grave 
reason, Commonplace as such a request might have been 
from an older acquaintance and an older woman, it im- 
plied here weighty secrecy. She took pains to make it 
imply as much. 

And therewith it occurred to Sylvester that Miss Dee 
had been more or less abstracted during her recent les- 
sons. ‘Sometimes he had thought her even stupid! Was 
it only a sudden notion, or had not a cast of melan- 
choly lately deepened upon her gentle, resolute face? 
He remembered the morning, a week or so earlier, when 
he had been suddenly called out of the room in the middle 
of her singing, and after a ten minutes’ absence had found 
her sea beside his window, her hands knotted in ber 
lap, her eyes bent to the floor, so wrapt in her thoughts 
that she hardly heard his entrance; and when she had 
raised her eyes, surely those were not tears—were they? 
But had she not been her usual self to him at once? Cer- 
tainly. While she stood there now, her hand resting on 
the piano-forte, looking at him with undisguised anxiety, 
the blush still coloring her cheek, and all her manner be- 
tokening an effort to do what she felt must be the best 
thing to do—but none the easier thing because the best— 
Sylvester put out of his mind forever the fact that all 
the confidences that had hitherto passed between them 
had been concerning solfeggii and phrasing and breath- 
ing, and so on. hat a distinguished, selnel type of 

oung woman she was!—and how she must have nerved 

erself toward this sudden approach to confidentiality, 
and to her request! 

He stop thinking. 

** Miss ,” he replied, gravely, “I shall leave this 
room for Mr. Tempest’s house before four to-morrow. 
You will find the key in the door, if you wish to be wholly 
secure from intrusion. As to what I might think, I 
don’t see that that piece of impertinence from me need 
trouble you, for certainly I couldn’t imagine that any 
business interview to interest you was other than one 
for the best of causes. I don’t suppose that you are con- 
spiring to assassinate the President, or to reduce the terms 
of singing lessons throughout the country?” 

‘No, sir. I can give you my parole as to that.” 
laughed a little, relieved. 

“Very well. To-morrow at a quarter before four 
o'clock every square yard of this small castle is at your 
service. Now, while | think of it, let me tell you that [ 
shall not come back after 1 have done what I can to help 
poor Tempest along. I shall dine out.” 

Her face was so much brighter that he was rewarded 
out of hand. 

‘*Thank you, thank you, ever so much! I promise that 
the President and music-prices shall not be spoken of. I 
shall tell Ann that when the person whom I expect comes 
he can be shown up here immediately. 1 will make the 
appointment for four exactly, as I have been asked to do.” 
She paused, then resumed again, in a troubled way, and as 
if her singing-teacher’s good opinion were a good deal 
prized: 

“I know how very odd, how more than odd, seems 
what I’m asking your help in. But I cannot very well 
do anything else; for if the weather be bad, as it has been 
to day, I couldn’t stir from the house—and I really must 
keep this appointment. I can trust Ann to help me, so 
that nobody downstairs will be the wiser. I wish that in 
thanking you I could make you quite understand—many 
things.” 

** Miss Dee,” Sylvester answered, with hearty cheerful 
ness, ‘if you will only kindly feel that it is not necessary 
that I should ‘understand’ anything! I am sure that ev- 
erything that you do or wish is lawful, necessary, and in- 
tensely right.” (‘‘* Nobody downstairs’ means Mrs. Dee, 
specifically and exclusively,” thought he.) ‘‘1 presume 
—that is to say, 1 infer—that Mrs. Dee—that your step- 
mother—wiil be under the impression that your lesson 
will be going on in spite of the hoarseness.” 

“Yes. I prefer that she should think so. 
a deception, but there are reasons enough for it. 
misjudge me, Mr. Sard.” 

‘* Nothing in the world could make me misjudge you, 
Miss Dee!” Sylvester replied, impulsively. ‘I am glad 
that you do not count me a Stranger, or likely to be 
one in my judgment when it comes to offering you a 
slight confidential service. You will not think me offi- 
cious, but”—here Sylvester somehow was embarrassed 
himself —‘‘is there anything else connected with it in 
which I can be of use? Command me, please, and rely 
on my discretion.” 

“Nothing, sir. I thank ne from my heart for this. 
Perhaps once upon a time—if things were not with me as 
they are—I might have spoken otherwise. But not now.” 
Again came a brief silence, in which they could hear the 
sleet against the sashes. She held out her hand. ‘ Again 
many, many thanks. I must goatonce. No, please don’t 
usher me out. Good-night.” 

And almost before Sylvester could quit his post of def- 
erence Miss Dee had withdrawn her hand, given him an- 
otber fleeting smile of gratitude, and with her cheeks and 
eyes brighter than ever, she had slipped to his door, opened 
it, and disappeared. 

The interview bad taken little more time than Sylves- 
ter could have passed in picking up some circulating- 
library novel and reading in it a few pages, unacquainted 
witl: the plot. 

He stood with his hand on the closed door for a half- 
moment unconsciousl gazing forward into his room. 
Then he returned to his chair by the small table. He sat 
down in increasing surprise and some amusement. He 
divined enough of Miss Dee, however, to feel surer than 
ever that hers was not an individuality lending itself to 
any ordinary sentimental situation, nor to commonplace 
romance. In fact, the present conditions of what appeared 
to be romance did not well become her. 


She 


I hate such 
Do not 
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‘Of course,” soliloquized Sylvester, ‘‘ Miss Dee has a 
lover! and of course he isn’t Mr. Saul Jarvie, the Scotch- 
Australian gentleman to whom she is to be married, at 
short notice, presently. The explanation, so far, of her 
‘interview ’ is easy. But hang me if | can’t f more 
behind it! Mrs, Dee—confound her!—is not in the secret, 
and mustn’t be, and Miss Mary is fearful of her entranee 
therein. Haven't I always suspected Mrs. Dee to be a 
troublesome, nuisance sort of a step-mother to that charm- 
ing girl? Washed - out, fidgety -eyed women like Mrs. 
Dee have a knack of being so. But surely it’s a trifle late 
for trying to keep in with a clandestine Romeo when the 
hated rival, the victor matrimonial, is, so to say, on his 
way to the house and his wedding! Can the other swain 
and that girl really be planning anything so daring as 
an elopement? That would seem to be a natural ex- 
planation of the importance of this sort of Star-chamber 
interview. I'll bet myself as much. Yes—that’s it, of 
course. I'm aiding and abetting a perfectly tremendous 
sensation —in a teapot! But I care not—not lL Why 
shouldn’t I help that charming girl out of—or into—an 
sort of a scrape that she is convinced means her happi- 
ness? And I would do it, and I will! if only to have her 
honest confidence—and such a look when she thanks me! 
I shall have a word, too, with Ann, to make matters all 
the securer, to-morrow morning. Bless her heart!” 

With this lapse toward paternal tender feeling, and 
in benediction—not for the lively chamber-maid who was 
wont to “redd up” his rooms—Sard sat down to some 
proofs of an anthem. After them, he was quite sleepy 
enough to go to bed; nor did he dream of Miss Mary Dee, 
nor of love-scrapes, marriages that are not made in hea- 
ven, prowling young Almavivas and Lochinvars, nor of 
any such gossamer stuff. Poor fellow! How many years 
already must he needs feel himself past the Olympiad 
when such fol-de-rol is appropriate? 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





| fe! anybody on earth can overcome the opposition of the 
Turkish government to the relief of Armenia by a sym- 
athizing world, the brave woman who sailed from New 
fork on the morning of January 22d will accomplish the 
task. Utterly undaunted by the attitude of the Sultan, 
and indifferent to the many lions in her path, Clara Bar- 
ton carries the Red Cross and its food, medicine, and 
clothing over the ocean, resolved to penetrate to the suf- 
ferers and assist them in their distress, unless absolutely 
compelled to desist by the Turkish government. A younger 
woman might hesitate. Miss Barton has surmounted so 
many dangers and conquered so many difficulties in her 
day that she simply does not know the name of fear. The 
blessings of those who are ready to perish will certainly 
crown her head, and the approval and affection of her 
countrymen accompany her on her crusade of love. 


Rare presence of mind and heroic courage were shown 
by a woman one night lately, when, amid darkness, cold, 
and storm, a fisherman’s wife on Long Island pluckily 
saved two men from drowning. Mrs. Sharp, living near 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, saw two strangers crossing 
the ice at a point known to her to be exceedingly perilous. 
She was not surprised soon after at bearing faint cries of 
distress in the distance, and, armed with a long eel-pole, 
she proceeded to the spot whence the calls for help came. 
Clinging to the broken ice, their beads above water, and 
their strength fast waning, she found the two unfortunates; 
and with great difficulty, lying down at full length on the 
ice and pushing her pole ahead of her, she managed to 
reach them, and to effect their rescue. All honor to brave 
Mary Sharp! When asked if she had not been afraid of 
the cold and exposure, she simply said, ‘‘ We fishermen’s 
wives have to be accustomed to all sorts of weather.” 


The success of Mrs. Leonard B. Tobey, of Boston, as an 
exponent of the science of home life, is unique and in- 
structive. Beginning as a new hand, and rather incredu- 
lous, she went to see Julia Ward Howe, who said: “ My 
dear, you are the woman we have been looking for. You 
have a mission to fijl, and women are ready to receive 
you.” Mrs. Howe assured her of success, and she has 
won it by dint of hard —_ and much practice. She 
calls her talks ‘‘ Talks on Otkology,” and covers ground 
from home sanitation to the life of Pasteur and his 
works, including building, heating, ventilation, dust, 
bacteria and milk and water, and many domestic prob- 
lems. 

Her classes comprise women of wealth as well as those 
of modest homes. She has been called to other cities 
than her own, and spends her summers in summer-schools, 
as Framingham and Concord, giving her talks there. 


Among the numerous ingenious and clever ways of 
raising funds for charity, none is more graceful than that 
of the flower show. Chrysanthemum-time is long past, 
but in November, when the splendid flowers were in their 
glory, the good people of Carthage, Tennessee, raised in 
one day $450 for charity at their unique display, the most 
beautiful and extensive ever given outside a large city. 
Carthage is a village of 700 inhabitants only, but it man- 
aged a parade which would have done credit to a hundred 
thousand, and further honored itself by donating the entire 
proceeds of the show to its public library. 


The official announcement is made of the engagement 
of ex-President Harrison to Mrs. Dimmick, a niece of his 
late wife, whose death in the White House saddened Gen- 
eral Harrison's closing term. Society in general has taken 
much interest in the affair, and many congratulations 
have poured in upon the ex-President. 


Madame Bernhardt wears a fisherman’s costume when 
she spends her vacations among the Breton fisher-folk. 
There, on the coast of Brittany, she has purchased a quaint 
little fortress, modernized it just enough to make it hab- 
itable, and fitted it up for a summer holiday place. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, the well-known writer upon scien- 
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tific and sanitary matters, still lingers at her home in Pitts- 
field. The house is a historical one, being once the resi- 
dence of Longfellow. Mrs. Plunkett usually spends her 
winters in New York, and her friends here deplore her ab- 
sence, for few women have the ability to impart know- 
ledge in general conversation with such charming freedom 
from all constraint and egoism as does Mrs. Plunkett. 
Her experiences and study, and her devoted care of her 
blind son when she carried him through his college course 
and worked with him—as she says, ‘‘ giving him my 
eyes to see with””—and her broad views and ‘‘ round and 
round ” information, make her a wonderful woman for her 


ears, 

‘ Early associated with her husband, Senator Plunkett, of 
Massachusetts, in his strenuous efforts to establish a health 
board in Boston, a victory which he won for his State sev- 
eral years before other States fell in with the new depart- 
ure, she has kept up a lively interest in all health matters, 
and is to-day in communication with nearly every State 
Board of Health of the United States. 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s sympathetic and reminiscent paper 
on Boyesen in the last Bazar should be read in connection 
with the touching story in the February number of Har- 
PER’s MaGazine, “A Mother in Israel.” It belongs to 
Boyesen’s most characteristic work. In the present inter- 
est in the Jewish question, which, as has been well said, 
reaches every vital issue of the day, Mr. Boyesen’s story 
has a value far beyond that of mere entertainment. 


The women of Harlem gathered on Thursday last in 
large numbers at the Collegiate Institute on 1 Street 
to hear Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster talk on “ Individual- 
ity.” Not the least charming part of the occasion was in 
the school itself—the rows of beautiful young girls with 
bright faces and interested looks who in this preparatory 
a are getting ready for the responsibilities of college 

e. 


A pathetic interest attaches to the exhibition about to be 
iven in New York of the paintings of the late M. F. H. 
Je Haas. Up to within three days of his sudden death 

the great marine painter sat at his easel, and his last pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Boon Island Light,” takes rank with the finest he 
ever produced. The Peony industry of the Hollander 
and his conscientious fidelity to the best ideals are shown 
in the pictures which he has left. 


Sorosis is twenty-seven years old, and has gained in 
cleverness, beauty, wit, numbers, and distinction with ev- 
ery year. Her members celebrated the latest birthday of 
the club by a banquet at the Waldorf on the evening of 
January 27th. oe Helmuth, Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Edward Eggleston, and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling were among those who contributed to the plea- 
sure of the occasion. 


The Ladies’ New York Club, from an initial member- 
ship of thirty-five, now numbers several hundred repre- 
sentatives, and has long since demonstrated its need of 
being. Its present officers are— president, Mrs. Henry 
Wright Shelton; secretary, Mrs. W. W. Shippen; treasurer, 
Mr. Francis Gordon Brown; while Miss Helen Frederica 
King Shelton, doubly the great-granddaughter of Jonathan 
Edwards, transacts much of the daily stress of club af- 
fairs. The rooms are open from eight in the morning to 
ten at night. Luncheon and dinner are daily carved at 
the usual restaurant rates, while rooms can be obtained 
for a night at the cost of one dollar or two, according to 
the size, and for three and a half dollars a day is provided 
every comfort. Afternoon tea is served daily, and is free 
to members and their friends; the latter, when introduced 
by a member, are cordially welcomed, and when accom- 
— by a member are admitied to luncheon or dinner. 
ces, jellies, and other delicacies are made at the club, and 
sent on order to the residences of members. 

In the house are messenger service, carriage call, and 
all other conveniences—a maid in constant attendance on 
each floor, a closet for leaving parcels, a cabinet with glass 
front where all mail is arranged to catch the owner’s eye— 
while servants may be advertised for from the club, and all 
the other innumerable feminine wants are forestalled and 
attended to. 


The house itself, a model of comfort and neatness, is 
cheery and homelike in appointment and general atmos- 
phere. The reception-room is most inviting, with ite 
open fireplace, warm rugs, and quaint furnishings. There 
lies spread open the registry and visitors’ book, on whose 
first page Mrs. Madge Kendal has inscribed, in a clear Eng- 
lish hand,‘‘One may forget the good one does, but not 
the good that’s done to us,” which phrase is capable of 
two interpretations. 

Up one flight of stairs is the drawing-room in white 
and gold. Back from this opens the dining-room, con- 
taining small tables with dainty services and shaded 
candles in tall silver candlesticks, Connecting with this 
apartment is the writing-room, where is found an open 
desk piled with club stationery. In the library is always 
a goodly sapply of books, papers, and magazines, while 
the sleeping apartments are all that woman’s heart could 
desire, with their antique beds and dressing-tables, fresh 
muslin curtains, and pretty toilet appointments. 


Any one wishing to join the club must be personally 
known to three members who are willing to propose, sec- 
ond, and act as ‘‘reference” for her. A resident member 
—that is a New-Yorker—pays an initiation fee of twent 
dollars and annual dues of thirty dollars, but non-resi- 
dent members are exempt from the entrance charge. The 
house is always open, winter and summer, and it proves a 
haven of rest to the non-resident at all seasons, and to the 
town member who comes in during the summer for a few 
days of business or shopping. 

Gentlemen visitors are not encouraged at the club, ex- 
cept when stopping in the capacity of escorts. 

Among the members enrolled are Mrs. Benjamin Silli- 
man Church, Mrs. Gertrude V. C. Hamilton, Mrs. Morris 
P. Ferris, Miss Louise Ward McAllister, Mrs. Edward 
Willing (of Philadelphia), Mrs. William Dinsmore, Mrs. 
George Pendleton Bowler, Mrs. Edwin Stevens, Mrs. C. 
Albert Stevens, Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Mrs. George 
Hoadly, the Misses Bayard Clark, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Thayer (of Boston), Mrs. Samuel Borrowe, Mrs. Richard 8. 
Ely, and Mrs. John CO. Peters. 
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| common with beginners at nearly every occupation 
or pastime which requires skill, the beginner at skat- 
ing will find it advisable to ‘‘ make haste slowly.” If set 
about rightly, it is not an especially difficult accomplish- 
ment to acquire, but the novice must naturally expect to 
feel a considerable degree of helplessness when she steps 
upon the ice on steel blades for the first time. But by 
way of encouragement, before dwelling upon the prelim- 
inary hardships or the details to be observed, this fact 
ought to be mentioned: Skating rewards a small amount 
of practice ¥ more rapid improvement than can be made 
in a similar length of tiie at most other sports. If one 
has any confidence and ner she ought to be able to see 
something gained after each hour or two spent at the ex- 
ercise. In New York and the cities in its neighborhood 
there is difficulty in getting skating enough during the 
season to make one really proficient before the dreaded 
thaw sets it. But much more may be done in a short 
time than many believe possible, and the proof of this is 
the NN, large number of good skaters always to 
be seen on the Park lakes, They have made the utmost 
of what ice there was, and the result is exceedingly cred- 
itable. 

The first thing for a learner to make sure of before at- 
tempting to skate is that her ankles are strong enough to 
enable her to stand firmly upon the upright blades. There 
is commonly a tendency for them to turn over, first on 
one side and then on the other. Until this is overcome 
little can be accomplished, and the ankles suffer cruelly 
from the constant wrenching and straining. A good 
method for accustoming yourself to the proper position 
is to put on the skates at home and try standing and walk- 
ing about a room on them. After a little practice, unless 
the ankles are exceptionally weak, you will get used to 
the narrowness of the base and be able to proceed without 
‘‘wabbling.” And this reminds me to say that, because 
it is rather troublesome to maintain a perfect balance at 
first, it is better for a beginner to buy skates with pretty 
broad runners. Many of the new models this year bave 
narrower blades than ever before, and these are nci suited 
to skaters of slight experience. The chief idea in de- 
creasing the width seems to be to lessen the weight, but 
this is not a paramount consideration. There is one kind 
in which the runner is narrow above and then flares out 
near the bottom to a width of about three-eighths of an 
inch. I have never used these, but I should think that 
they would be admirably adapted to the learner, who 
needs all the support possible. Whatever the kind used, 
the edges of the blades should always be kept smooth and 
sharp. As soon as they become dulled or nicked they 
should be well ground. Nothing is more annoying than 
to feel the skate slipping sidewise at every stroke, and 
to be unable to take a firm hold of the ice. 

In making the first trial of your powers choose a spot 
on the pond where you will have room to mancwuvre—and 
fall down—without much danger of collision. For the lat- 
ter experience is to be expected. Very few learn to skate 
without occasional tumbles at the beginning, but these are 
seldom serious. When you feel that you are falling, just 
let yourself go easily, and you will be far less likely to be 
hurt than if you make violent efforts to recover — bal 
ance. In starting, remember to keep your ankles rigid, 
while allowing all the other muscles of the body and 
limbs free play. When you are steady after the first 
stroke, with feet pretty well together, lead off with the 
other foot, not trying to make too great progress at the 
outset. The body ought to be inclined forward sufficient- 
ly to give an impulse in the direction in which you wish 
to go, instead of trying to do all the work with the feet 
at legs. To quote a well-known authority, “the true 
way of skating is to make the body turn the feet.” Don’t 
allow the feet to slide too far apart, and be especially 
careful to keep the heels together. You will probably 
find it easier to balance yourself if you swing your arms, 
but the sooner you can dispense with this assistance the 
better, for it is not graceful to see. Using a muff, put- 
ting your hands in the jacket pockets, or even folding 
them behind the back in true racing style, is vastly 
preferable to the pendulum or windmill mode of using 
the arms. 

There is no reason for being in the least discouraged be- 
cause you cannot carry out all instructions as soon as you 
begin. Remembering how different the motion is from 
anything cs have been used to, you ought to be quite 
satisfied if you are able to scramble about without maay 
falls at the first attempt, and be content to acquire ‘‘ form” 
by degrees. It is, of course, a great aid to have a good 
skater hold your hands and go around with you. It gives 
you confidence and shows you the proper motions, and 

ou do not become fatigued so soon as when alone. 
Nevisthelen I think that after you have mastered the 
first principles, it is more beneficial to practise by your- 
self. When you have nothing but — own skill to rely 
on you discover a courage and self-reliance which you 
might never gain in the other = 

he longer strokes you can take, the easier and more 
graceful are your movements. Sway the body forward, 
and give the push not violently but with vigor. Then 
hold the stroke as long as you can, and when you are 
finally obliged to put down the other foot, repeat the 
same thing with that. If you will watch a skater doing 
this, you will notice that the long, swinging, side-to-side 
strokes are not only much prettier to look at, but require 
far less exertion than the others. 

Beginners are very apt to make the mistake of skating 
too long at a time. An hour, or even less, tires one not 
used to the exercise, and it is foolish to tax the strength of 
the ankles by straining them. As soon as they begin to 
ache, sit down somewhere and rest for a minute or two, 
and then, if you feel able to go on, try itagain. You have 
certainly skated too long when it becomes more of a task 
than a pleasure, and you will make quicker progress by 
beginning carefully and gradually increasing the time. 
In skating, as in some other pursuits, undue haste to 
advance often defeats its own purpose. 

Ape K. Brarverp. 
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BALLS AND DANCES 

RE is hardly a more brilliant sight imaginable 

in a modern ballroom when the dance is at its 

sod it is filled with a gay assemblage of dancers, 

men clad in full evening dress, with jewels spar 
in their hair and on their necks and arms, and bou 
f rare flowers in their hands, the men in as elab 

re as their severe evening dress will allow, and 

mm itself—a gorgeous background for them all— 

s decora s of light brocade, tapestry, banners, 


gives color and adds to the splen 


he scene, which is illuminated by hundreds of be- 
rly shaded lights, while music, played by a skilled 
furnishes the necessary accompaniment to the glit 
rm ng spectack 
s the typical ballroom of to-day, but in all de 
f splendor and simplicity may dances and balls be 
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ippeals more to young people ev 


than any other form of amusement, so it is in 
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dulged in by them wherever they may 
be, in all places and in all conditions of 
life from the little waif who, on the street 
corner, trips gayly to the music of the 
hand-organ, to the king or queen opening 
in a stately court dance a ball in a palace. 

With us, however, in ordinary social 
life, although dancing entertainments are 
given of every size, variety, and at all 
times and seasons, yet all are planned and 
conducted on much the same principles 
everywhere, the differences between the 
large and small dances being noticeable 
chiefly in the decorations of the rooms or 
halls, the supper menu, number of mu- 
sicians, and various other details. 

Starting with the largest dances, the 
Charity Ball of New York might be taken 
as a good example. This is given in an 
immense place, where, for ‘* sweet char- 
ity’s suke,” hundreds. of people of the 
fashionable world meet to dance or sit in 
boxes and watch the others dance, and in 
their gorgeous dress, with the setting of 
the beautiful hall and its decorations, 
make a picture well worth seeing. 

Next in size are the big winter dances 
of the cities, as the Assemblies, Bachelors’ 
Balls, and balls called by different names 
in different places, which are usually giv- 
en by subscription. A certain number of 
gentlemen, who organize and conduct 
them, share the expenses equally among 
themselves, and are privileged each to in- 
vite an equal number of guests, or guests 
may also be asked to subscribe. Such 
dances are apt to be very fine affairs, the 
decorations, cotillon favors, supper, etc., 
being very elaborate, and the people pres- 
ent consistently elegant, the women wear- 
ing their finest raiment, and the men gen- 
erous in their presentation of bouquets to 
those who are their partners for the even- 
ing 

Simpler dances are the lively college 
festivities, the small dances in town and 
out of town, the summer balls given ina 
casino or spacious country house, the hol- 
iday dances and cotillons, and so on. 

One of the less ambitious dances giv- 
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en here in New York, it is safe to say, 
in general principles differs so little 
from those given elsewhere that it may 
be taken as a model for any dance giv- 
en at any time of year 

In this city and in others where, in 
the ordinary house, room is limited and 
the list of acquaintances and friends of 
a hostess is extended, although small 
dancing entertainments are still given 
by a lady in her own home, it has be- 
come the fashion to give any large affair 
in a hall, assembly-rooms, club, catering 
establishment, or any place suitable for 
such a function. Out of this fashion, 
probably, has developed that most pop 
ular of all dancing entertainments, the 
dancing class. To organize a dancing 
class a number of ladies, usually well 
known in society, lend their names as 
patronesses for a series of dances to be 
given about once a month during the 
season. A gentleman is appointed to act 
as manager, arrange for music, hall, re 
freshments, etc., and look after the mo 
ney matters, or another gentleman may 
act as treasurer and secretary. In the 
name of all, the ladies invite a certain 
number of their friends to belong to the 
class, who are each requested to sub 
scribe the same amount for the expenses 
of the dances, and, in this way, no one 
is at great expense, and the entertain 
ments are most enjoyable, as all the 
members know each other or soon be 
come acquainted, and are more inde- 
pendent than at a dance given by one 
person in a private house. The deco- 
rations, music, supper, etc., are all com 
paratively simple, the hours earlier 
than at a big ball, and the whole affair 
informal and pleasant. 

For these dancing classes the invita- 
tions differ. The usual form is a sheet 
of note paper engraved with the invita- 
tion, names of all the patronesses, date 
of the different dances, and below all 
name and address of the treasurer, with 
the request to send an answer to him be- 
fore a certain date, and, if an acceptance, 
the amount of the subscription, which is 
stated. A regret or acceptance is word- 
ed in the usual way, and to those who 
accept are sent cards for the different 
dances, each card being inscribed with 
the date and name of the guest, who 
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made of greens or tall plants, or in a 
balcony above the room, are stationed 
the musicians, and against the wall 
are seats for those who do not dance, 
or who wish to rest when not dancing. 
In the hallway near, or in an adjoining 
room, is a smal! table where through- 
out the evening a waiter serves jem- 
onade and punch from large punch- 
bowls, which are constantly replen- 
ished. Frappé may be served in the 
same way at another table. The dec- 
orations are as elaborate as the occa- 
sion demands, and the dress of the 
ladies is  corre- 
spondingly simple 
or fine, but always 
of the same general 
character, and the 
gentlemen’s attire 
is unvarying for 
every dancing en- 
tertainment. A 
dance always de- 
mands full dress, 
and the details 
should be in keep- 
ing. A high-neck- 
ed dress is not al- 
lowable for any 
lady except one 
who is advancing 
in years, to whom 
a décolleté costume 
is an impossibility, 
otherwise over- 
dress is hardly pos- 
sible, and any 
amount of jewelry 
may be worn by 
women here,except 
by very young 
girls, who should 
never be loaded 
with jewels,and are ee : " “ 
quite as fair with- CLoTH CosTUME WITH PERSIAN-FIGURED VELVET CoAT. 

out them in their For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 

ball dresses of airy 

tulle with delicate flowers, or light being carried out prettily in the slippers matching the 
lace-trimmed satin or silk gowns. dress, the hair carefully arranged and ornamented with 
Just long enough to touch areallthese jewels, flowers, etc., and the fan, light ballroom w rap, and 
dancing gowns,and with short sleeves, other dainty accessories perfect of their kind And then, 
to which the long light Suéde gloves to correspond with all this fair apparel of the women, the 
reach, the details of the attire also ‘men present, alas! are allowed to wear only the regulation 
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leaves the one for the particular date at the entrance on 
the evening of the dance. 

If a guest desire an invitation to’one of these dances 
for a friend the request must be made to the manager and 
the requisite sum paid for the one occasion, but in request- 
ing an invitation for the series of dances the application 
must be made to the patronesses and approved of by 
them 

For a dance given by a lady in her own home or a hall 
the following form of invitation is correct: 

Mrs. Morgan Morel! 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Lilian Baker's 
company on Tuesday evening, December thirty-first, 
at nine o’clock. 
Dancing Address. 
RK. 8. V. P. 
When the dance is a cotillon, that word is put instead of 
** dancing.” 

The invitations should be sent about two weeks before 
the date of the dance, and the hostess should manage to 
have nearly twice as many men as ladies present, for a 
dance of any kind where there are not plenty of dancing 
men and to spare is sure to be most unsuccessful and 
dreary 

The answers having been received, we come now to the 
entertainment itself. The guests begin to arrive at about 
half past nine o'clock. Stretched from the door to the 
curbstone are an awning and carpet, and a man to take and 
call the carriage numbers. Entering, the guests remove 
their wraps in the dressing-room, ladies leaving their 
evening cloaks, made of light brocade, satin, or woollen 
goods trimmed with fur, lace, etc., a maid taking charge 
of these various belongings, numbering each parcel, and 
giving a duplicate number to its owner. Somewhere 
near, in the gentlemen’s dressing-room, a man performs a 
like service for the male guests, and here, or in a loun- 
ging-room arranged especially for the gentlemen, are ci- 
gars and beverages 

Having removed their outside garments, the guests 
go into the dancing-hall, a chaperon escorting the young 
girls under her charge, a wife escorted by her husband, 
and an unmarried lady by her brother or father or mother. 
Here, near the door, is the hostess or the patronesses re- 
ceiving, to whom the guests are usually announced, who, 
after a few words of greeting, are free to wander about 
the hall, or join or be joined by their partners, and mingle 
with the dancers on the floor. 

The dancing-room is properly prepared for the occa- 
siom. The floor is of hard-wood waxed to the requisite 
smoothness. The air is cool and fresh, the flowers not too 
fragrant, and the music not too loud. Behind a screen 
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evening suit of ordinary every-day life, with white waist- 
coat, white tie, white gloves, very modest gold studs, and 
for only adornment a big white boutonniére. It is no 
wonder that, as we see them in a scene like this, we some- 
times sigh for other days, when, arrayed in knee-breeches 
and silken coats and laces and frills and buckles and jew- 
els, the men, who now furnish only a kind of sombre 
relief for the women, were able to hold their own in attire 
with the most splendid of the dames and ladies, and equal 
them in all their bravery. 

With short intervals for rest the dancing goes on, round 
dances, of course, being those most in vogue, with an oc- 
casional square one at long distances apart. There are 
waltzes and polkas and dances by various new nawes, and 
of steps which are continually changing with each sea- 
son’s fashion. Conversation and promenading and intro- 
ducing go on between the dances, and this is the time 
when a gentleman will seize the opportunity for meeting 
any lady he wishes to know, being first properly intro- 
duced to her husband, father, chaperon, etc., and through 
one of these guardians presented to the lady herself. 

At about midnight comes the supper, which is served in 
another room near, to which the guests go with their 
partners, either taking their seats at small tables in parties 
of six or four, where they are served to a regular repast in 
courses by the waiters, or the ladies taking the seats pro- 
vided for them, while the gentlemen assist the waiters in 
procuring from one large table refreshments for the la- 
dies, and then something for themselves, which they often 
partake of standing. 

‘The ordinary menu comprises bouillon, creamed oysters 
or lobster Newburg, croquettes, salads, sandwiches, ices, 
cake, bonbons, coffee, and punch or champagne, or both. 
A more elaborate menu includes game, terrapin, frozen 
puddings, wines of various kinds, and other delicacies and 
entrées 

After this repast dancing is resumed, almost invariably 
now taking the form of a cotillon, for which, probably, 
the couples have arranged to dance together some time 
beforehand, and the gentleman has sent a bouquet to the 
lady who accepted him as a partner. 

In conducting this dance, if many take part in it, the 
gentleman leading should dance alone, and he must be 
very familiar with his business and well versed in the art 
of the dance, in managing the dancers, and in introducing 
new and pretty figures, which should not be too compli- 
cated. This part of the entertainment is one of the plea- 
santest features of the evening, with its varied and grace- 
ful figures and odd favors, most interesting both to watch 
and take part in, and brings the whole affair to a success- 
ful and happy end. 

Then, as the dawn begins to break in the early morning 
hours, the dancers, wearied with the exertion and exercise 
of the night, but content to be tired for such a cause, take 
leave of their partners, make their adieux to the hostess 
or patronesses, and prepare to leave the place of festivity. 
The ladies, snugly wrapped in warm cloaks, are driven to 
their homes, and in their quiet rooms and comfortable 
beds soon fall into a sleep which may last well into the 
day, while the men wend their way homeward in various 
ways, some walking, some in carriages, and some in the 
*‘elevated,” who, stopping to buy a morning paper on 
their way, remember with yawning weariness that in a 
very few hours they are expected to be downtown and 
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rx. 
A NEW-COMER 


|’ had always been very trying to Mr. Grover that Ju- 

dith had chosen to give the a she earned to her 
mother, It was true that he had usually taken a great deal 
of it away from his wife. Of late the girl had kept more 
of her money in her own possession, and supplied the 
wants of the family from it. This also was very trying. 
Now, having read this note and taken this money, of 


course he could not inform his wife of the fact. But he 
was not going to lie. He never did lie. 

When Mrs. Grover came down from the pasture she 
hoped the storm had blown over. She asked where Ju- 


dith was. Mr. Grover said he didn’t know. 

Was she coming back that night? 

Mr. Grover didn’t know, but he rather guessed not. 
‘Fhey had had some words, he said. The girl was not as 
respectful as she ought to be to her “pirent.” Didn't 
the Bible say ‘‘ Honor thy father’? 

Mr. Grover did not seem as angry as his wife had thought 
he would be, in view of his state of mind when she left 
him. In fact, that gentleman was quite soothed, not to 
say exultant, thinking of the money he had in his pocket. 
It was a good while since he had had so much money. 
If the time came when it should be known how he had 
obtained these funds, and some particulars of this even- 
ing should be disclosed, he would revert, as usual, to his 
position as head of the house. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that when he saw 
his wife’s face that night after the lamp was lighted he 
was sorry for her. Not sorry enough to explain anything 
to her, but enough to feel himself quite a virtuous an 
tender-hearted man. And the next day he was still sorry. 
He went down to the village, being curious and interested 
himself. He came back and informed his wife that Ju- 
dith was stopping with the Macombers; he sup 
when she got ready she would come home. Indeed, Mr. 
Grover wondered how much in earnest he had been when 
he turned the girl out of the house, and how high a stand 
he ought to take on the subject. He had learned that 
Judith had said that she and her father had had a misun- 
derstanding. In view of this remark of hers it seemed as 
if he could give almost any explanation. 

Mrs. Grover heard him in silence on his return. She 
was sitting with the youngest child, a girl of three years, 
on her lap. The child was leaning her head on her mo- 
ther’s shoulder. The head was hot and the eyes dull. 
After a while the mother laid her burden down on the 
lounge. She tried to go about some household duties, 
but everything went wrong. 

As she back and forth in the room she saw 
through the window her husband's figure sitting in the 
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leasant shade of the lilacs while she worked. Gradually 

er lips became comp , and a red spot came upon 
each cheek. It seemed to her that the sufferings of years 
were all rising before her and making themselves felt 
again. She recalled herself as she had been when she 
taught school and was considered ‘‘ dressy.” 

She glanced down at her checked shirting apron. Then 
she looked again through the window at her husband, 
Something, she did not know what, was beating in ber 
pulses and making her blood hot. She felt as if she had 
not seen Judith for months. Judith’s father must have 
said something vo bad to make her stay away like this. 
She must see Judith, Suddenly she put down the broom 
with which she had been sweeping and walked out of 
doors to where Mr. Grover was sitting. 

He wondered why she was coming with such an air of 
resolution. He did not wish to be disturbed just then. 
The process of digestion, aided by the elixir, was going on 
in a very comfortable manner. His wife came and stood 
directly in front of him, He hitched his chair a little and 
frowned. 

**Hanford,” said the woman, ‘‘I want to know what 
you said to Judith. You've got to tell me. ’Tain’t like 
her to stay away so.” 

**1 told her,” answered Grover, emphatically, ‘‘ that she 
wa'n’t honorin’ thy father. I told her to remember what 
her Bible said. She got some mad. I ain’t above con- 
fessin’ that I lost my temper a little. I'm a human bein’, 
‘n’ L lost my temper.” 

** Was that all you said?” 

Mrs. Grover had folded her arms, and was standing 
straighter than was usual with her. The sight of her thus 
erect was extremely irritating to her husband. 

‘That was about the heft of it,” he answered. 

Then he tried to absorb himself in the contemplation of 
a distant point in the landscape. 

“1 don’t see how that could be all,” she responded. 
“’Tain’t like Judith to go off ’n’ stay 'n’ not send any 
word to me. You're sure she didn’t send any word to 
me?’ 

The wistful and yet desolate tone in which this ques- 
tion was put did not affect Mr. Grover otherwise than to 
make him more impatient. 

** No, she didn’t,” he snapped. 

Mrs. Grover stood a moment longer. Her eyes were 
smarting and her breath was coming quickly. 

‘*] s’pose you know,” she said at last, trying to appeal 
to the man in a vulnerable place, ‘‘ that Judith’s all the 
support we've got.” 

‘**Mebby she is. But if she is, she'd better remember 
what the Bible says "bout honorin’ pirents. Besides, I 
it the Lord will provide. Ain’t we taught that the 

rd will provide, Mis’ Grover?” When he wished to be 
particularly impressive, Hanford always called his wife 
** Mis’ Grover.” 

There was no answer to this question. Mr. Grover 
crossed and uncrossed his legs, and again tried to find a 
point in the landscape which would really absorb his mind. 
After a moment Mrs. Grover went back into the house. 
She worked so hard that day, and the next, and the next, 
that the moment she laid herself down on the bed she fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

One afternoon when Judith had been away nearly a 
week one of the little girls came home from school and 
said she had seen Judith; that the elder sister had been 
waiting for her at the corner, had hugged her and ’most 
cried, and had given her this, and told her to be sure and 
not lose it, but to give it to mother. ‘‘ This” was a silver 
dollar, warm and moist from lying tightly clutched in the 
child’s palm. 

Upon receiving the money Mrs. Grover had burst into 
tears. She said “it wa'n’t no use; she was going to see 
Judith that very night.” She rose from the supper table, 
pushing back her chair with a rebellious movemeut. Mr. 
Grover stamped his foot heavily. 

** Priscilla!” he cried, ‘don't you stir one step!” 

The woman paused. She glanced at her husband. There 
was that hard, domineering look in his eyes which had al- 
ways made her afraid, always controlled her. 

“She's a disrespectful child,” he went on. “ Let her 
be! Let her be, I say. If she wants to come ’n’ ask my 
forgiveness, why, let her come.” 

his thought came to the man, and he immediately de- 
cided that this would be a good stand totake. He repeat- 
ed his last sentence, and he added that he hoped his wife 
understood what he meant. ‘There wa’n’t goin’ to be no 
runnin’ after that girl. The husband was the head of the 
house. The wife's place was to obey.” 

Mrs. Grover turned away. She went blindly out of the 
room. She wapvted to be alone, but she had no place 
where she would not be disturbed. She snatched her sun- 
bonnet from its nail in the kitchen and went out of the 
house. Sbe did not care where she went. Her whole 
heart longed for her daughter. She hurried ‘across the 
road and into a field that sloped upward until it -was 
merged into a pine wood. 

After a few moments she paused, and from this height 
she gazed along the road that led to the village. There 
was no one visible. Yes, far away was a horse and wagon, 
but she hardly noticed it, She was longing for the sight 
of a girlish figure. She could almost think that this very 
longing for Judith would bring her child to her. It was 
late in the afternoon, but the sun was still fully an hour 
high. By this time Judith was out of theshop. Perhaps 
she was sitting in that chamber at the Macombers’. How 
strange for Judith to be there! 

Mrs. Grover wished that she had not spoken of going to 
see her daughter. Then she would not have been forbid- 
den. As she recalled her husband's face of a moment ago 
she felt that she hated him almost as much as she feared 
him. She knew that she should not dare to disobey him. 
But Judith had never been afraid of him. And Judith 
had generally been able to keep up an appearance of 
res 


t. 
he looked down towards the house. She saw her hus- 
band walking about in the yard. He had on his long 
linen duster and his tall hat. At sight of hima wild fury 
rose in the woman’s heart. 

But it was a useless, objectless fury ; she knew that very 
well. She would always remain with him; always sacri- 
fice herself for him. She had begun by effacing herself 
early in her married life, and she could never assert her- 
self again, not even for Judith; no, not even for Judith. 

This knowledge made the woman still more furious. 
The knowledge of her own weakness, which she could not 
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overcome, seemed as if it would drive her mad. Perhaps 
she would never see Judith again, and there she was, only 
at the village. 

Mrs. Grover’s eyes were fixed dully on the horse and 
wars which, from ill-defined objects, had grown plainer 
and plainer. There was one person, a man, in the wagon, 
and Mrs. Grover saw that he bowed to ber. She tried to 
put her mind on him. Did she know him? He had 
stopped his horse and was hitching him to the fence. He 
sprang over the fence and came striding up the bill. 

**T thought ‘twas you,” he said, holding out his band. 
“Is Judith to home?” 


He looked rly down to the house as he spoke. 
**Why, Tom Rylance!” was all that Mrs. Grover said. 
x. 

LITTLE EM. 


Mrs. Grover shook the young man’s hand, and then 
dropped it. He withdrew his gaze from the house and 
looked at his companion, showing long, well-opened gray 
eyes that were apparently somewhat out of place in his 
thick-set face, with its heavy jaw and heavy mouth. He 
was dressed evidently in his best—a ready-made suit that 
did not fit him, and which would have made even Lucian 
Eldridge look awkward; his checked red and blue neck-tie 
was arranged with great care, and had evidently been se- 
— as appropriate to a state of being dressed in one’s 

t. 


“Is Judith to home?” he repeated, after a moment. 
‘No, she ain't.” 

‘* Are you expectin’ her?” 

** No.” 


‘She must be out of the shop by this time.” 
turned and looked down the road. 

Mrs. Grover was trying to command her voice, so that 
she might =. ‘She ain’t livin’ to home now,” she 
answered, here was even more in her tone than in her 
words. 

“What's the trouble?” quickly inquired the young 
man, 

** She ’n’ her father have had some misunderstandin’.” 

‘““What? You don’t go 'n’ take sides ag'inst her, do 
you, Mis’ Grover?” Rylance’s face grew red. 

‘*No,I don’t. But, then, he’s med, me bony you know.” 

Rylance made no response. He presently asked, 
** Where is she?” 

‘They say she’s stoppin’ at the Macombers’. You see, 
she interfered— Oh, I don’t know what I shall do!” 

‘Don't cry, Mis’ Grover,” said the young man, help- 
lessly. He wanted to hurry away. 

** Are you going to see her?” 

“ y ” 


Rylance 


** Give her my love; oh, Tom, do give her my love! Tell 
her her father don't think it’s best for me to go 'n’ see her 
now. Stopaminute. Be you goin’ right long?” 

oe Ves. ” 


The woman are hold of Rylance’s arm. She clung 
to it, regardless of the fact that her husband, walking 
about in the yard, could see her. ‘*Tom,” she said, ‘‘ you 
make her know that I love her, won't you? You be sure 
‘n’ make her know that. Tell her I wanted to come 'n’ 
see her, but Mr. Grover he didn’t think ’twas best. A wo- 
man’s got to obey her husband, you know.” 

*‘T'll tell her; I'll be sure ‘n’ tell her,” replied Rylance. 
Then he hesitated, but resolved to give up the hope of 
seeing Judith alone if her mother would go with him. 
“Come,” he said, with energy, ‘‘ you ride right over with 
me ’n’ see Judith, ’n’ I'll bring you back. Of course Mr. 
Grover won't care. I'll go ‘n’ tell him.” 

“No; I can’t go. ou don’t know how ‘tis. Tom. 
’Tain’t best for me to go. I d’ know how it’s comin’ out, 
I'm sure. I s’pose it’s a woman's place to submit.” 

Rylance hastened down to his horse. In a moment he 
was driving away. 

Mr. Grover beckoned to his wife. Slowly she retraced 
her steps until she had entered the yard. ‘*‘ What's Tom 
Rylance round here for?” he asked, sharply. 

**He came to see Judith.” Mrs. Grover did not look at 
her husband as she answered him. 

“*Is he courtin’ her?” 

‘I don’t know,” dully. 

“ Women don't know anything!” burst out Mr. Grover. 
“* | hope she won't encourage that Rylance. The Rylances 
are poor as poverty. I tell you what ‘tis, I’ve made up 
my mind that young Eldridge 's got his eye on Judith.” 

But even this information did not rouse Mrs. Grover; it 
might have done so if she had believed it. She stood 
looking at her husband in silence. 

Mr. Grover was walking about, his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his duster, which flew back as he moved. 
“Them Rylances!” he exclaimed; then he glanced at his 
wife, and concluded to say no more. You couldn’t expect 
to make women understand things. 

It was that evening, while Mrs. Grover sat holding her 
youngest child, who still seemed ailing, that Lucian El- 
dridge carried out his intention of calling on Judith’s mo- 
ther. Mr. Grover was smoking at the door. He some- 
times smoked, for he said it was good for digestion. 

A horseman came galloping from the direction of the 
village. He galieged in at the yard and dismounted. 
Young Eldridge came gayly forward. He had another 
bunch of roses, which he had brought for Mrs. Grover. He 
insisted upon going by the man in the doorway. He 
found Mrs. Grover, and put the roses in the lap of the 
child she was holding. 

Hanford followed him. He was very sweet to the 
young man, and when the visitor had gone he exclaimed: 


**There! What d’l tell you, Priscilla? That feller didn’t 
come here jest for your sake. If Judith onlg works her 
cards right—” 


But the woman said nothing. She felt sick, and a cloud 
of depression settled down upon her. She had given up 
hoping that Judith would come back; and again came the 
thought that she might never see her again. The child 
she was holding became more feverish and fretful. If 
Judith were only there the burden of work and responsi- 
bility would be shifted to her young shoulders. As the 
evening mo pov ee into night the woman still sat holding 
the little girl, who moaned and cried out when the mother 
tried to put her on the bed. 

Mr. Grover retired at his usual time. Before going he 
suggested that Priscilla have one of the other children 
steep some catnip tea for the sick child. Then he sought 
his couch and slept soundly, until he was roused by hav- 
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ing his arm pulled by some one. He resented this; he 
said it was injurious to be roused from a ‘ 

**You've got to go for the doctor, Hanford,” said his 
wife. ‘‘ You've got to go right off. Em’s got a sore 
throat. She's sick.” 

Mr. Grover rose. He said it was a pity that a man 
couldn't rest in his bed nights. He grumbled all the 
time he was dressing, but he started out on his errand. 
When he had reached the gate his wife called to him. 
**Don’t you think we'd better have Judith come home?” 
she asked. ‘‘I d’ know what we shall do without her.” 

“If Judith’s sorry for what she’s done—” answered Mr. 
Grover. Then he hurried on. He did not stop at the 
Macomber house, though he went by it on his way to the 
doctor's. 

Ata corner a horse came trotting briskly round. 
young Eldridge in the saddle. He was just returnin 
from a long ride. He saw the linen duster and the tal 
hat, and recognized them. He pulled in his horse. 

Mr. Grover’s first thought was to make a person useful 
to him, It was more than half a mile to the doctor’s. He 
explained his errand to Eldridge and asked him to go. It 
was for this reason that this young man was able to tell 
Judith, when be met her the next noon coming from the 
factory, that the little one at her home was ill. 

Judith’s dark face turned pale. ‘‘ What! little Em?” 
she cried. She clasped her hands. 

Yes, it was the youngest; the one to whom Judith felt 
=. mother. Had she not always had the care of the 
child? 

The girl's first impulse was to turn and run towards her 
home. Then she remembered that she had been “‘ turned 
out.” And now her face grew red. Her eyes flashed fire. 
She felt the sympathetic gaze of her companion, and it 
somehow made things more tolerable, at the same time 
that it seemed to take her strength away from her. 

“‘T'll get my horse and buggy and take you right over,” 
said Eldridge. ‘‘ You're too tired to walk.” 

**No, I can’t go,” she answered, coldly. She drew her- 
self together. But she was longing to tell her companion 
that she had been turned out. Instead she exclaimed, ina 
low voice, ‘‘ It’s dreadful to have such a father as I have!” 
She clinched her hands. She thought of how he was 
keeping her now from little Em. ‘1 think I know how 
murderers feel,”’ she said. 

Eldridge was shocked at the violence of her words. 

She would not linger longer. She went back to the 
factory. She remained there all the afternoon, and she 
sat in her room until it was dark in the evening. Then 
she left the house. She told Mrs. Macomber she would 
take the front-door key, as she might be out until ten. 

Once in the road, she sped along towards her home. 
She supposed it was because Em was sick that she felt so 
strange—so bowed down with a strong fear. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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A PARIS JACKET AND HAT. 
See ilinstrations on front page and page 89. 


+ French are using plush cloths that imitate furs 
this winter, some | them representing baby-lamb 
with its moiré design, others more like the closely curled 
Persian lamb. These are selected for the nicest cloth 
jackets, but the preference here is for velvet - finished 
smooth cloth, or else bouclé cloths with curly loops of 
very glossy wool, perhaps of mohair, all over the surface, 
making a warm and attractive fabric, the fine qualities 
being almost as lustrous as silk. 

The very chic jacket illustrated, from the Maison 
Worth, is of beige color, given character by a collet of 
darker velvet bordered with beaver fur. The front of 
this jacket is quite straight. The back is fitted to the 
waist, and extends below in very stylish full pleats, show- 
ing glimpses of the lining of golden brown satin. The col- 
let is of a large round shape, resembling that of the Marie 
Antoinette hood which is in such favor this winter. It 
is completed by a high rolling collar that may be worn in 
various ways, and is comfortably as well as becomingly 
lined with fur. The admirably cut sleeves have their 
great fulness laid in pleats in the armhole, and fit the fore- 
arm most comfortably. 

The black velvet hat is brightened by a béret of rose-col- 
ored velvet, giving the pretty soft crown so much in favor 
this winter. On the brim of black velvet are rows of jet 
spangles. A rose tuft under the brim rests against the 
hair on the left side. Two military or ‘‘ colonel plumes” 
of black ostrich with an aigrette give height, while three 
other black feathers droop in the back. 
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EMBROIDERY # 
>) 
DOA SONSALI LEI 
“They occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and broidered 
work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate.” 
‘ia apostrophe of the Prophet Ezekiel to the city of 
Tyre would have been quite as appropriate to the 
city of Chicago during that jewelled period which we 
call the Columbian Exposition, as any one who haunted 
the enticing Oriental bazars of the Plaisance ean testify. 
All these Scriptural texts seemed to repeat themselves in 
one’s mind and sing themselves in one’s hearing as one 
wandered down tle aisles and passages of the bazars be- 
tween heaps of exactly the things which the prophet 
enumerates with something of regret and disapproval. 
The ‘‘ raiment of needle-work,” the pipes and beads of 
amber, the ornaments of coral, the ‘‘ precious cloths,” the 
“broidered work from Egypt,” the ‘pillows and cush- 
ions,” were all there, with the metal-work and vessels of 
use; and the beautiful dark faces of the venders, smiling 
through the incense-laden air, seemed also to belong to 
the days when priest and prophet walked the streets of 
cities and cried out upon the extravagances of their in- 
habitants. It all might have been in the very days when 
the “‘precious cloths” and “ broidered work” were as 
much a part of daily traffic as the bread and butter of this 
present day of our Lord. 
In spite of the lapse of centuries from the day of Eze- 
kiel to that of the Columbian Fair, indulgence in extrava- 
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gances of Oriental needle-work certainly has not ceased to 
,and probably will not, until the supply has grown so 
much less abundant that it cannot be constantly presented 
as a temptation. If it had no other enticement than that 
of cheapness—and doubtless there are many—we should 
perhaps still continue to accumulate specimens of the 
needle skill of the Orient, since our knowledge of the act- 
ual cost of the labor represented by them, if expended in 
our own environment, makes the multitudinous and skil- 
ful stitches seem to be totally unrepresented by the price 
demanded, 

The testimony of Scripture is hardly needed to prove 
that the original and xed home of the art of needle- work 
is in the East. For ages the productive Oriental races 
have peopled their quarter of the world with so many 
more human beings than are required to till the soil that 
a vast proportion of them have been obliged to adapt 
themselves to other production, and by that means fulfil 
the Jaw that labor is the price of living. 

It is not to be wondered at that in those lands where 
the simplest form of labor is the most natural and accept- 
able, men as well as women have taken in hand the little 
ever-present implement of the needle, and, by practice of 
centuries and in companionship of occupation, succeeded 
in producing the most elaborate results in needle-work 
art which it is possible to create. 

The peculiar character of Oriental embroidery has of 
course been stamped upon it by its uses. It has always 
been largely devoted to wearing apparel; to the elabora- 
tion and adornment not only of garments, but of caps, 
veils, slippers, and the wonderfully embroidered towels 
with which the pampered women of the richer harems 
make a rivalry of possession in their visits to the baths. 
Of course the limited size of all these articles has limited 
also the size and character of design, as well as influenced 
the colors of the embroidery; indeed, in such contracted 
spaces design must necessarily be subordinated to c :lor, 
since effect is much more easily produced by the !:tter 
than the former. 

Of course color must be strengthened and intensified to 
produce an effect in small spaces, and this at once creates 
that mosaic of brilliant silks characteristic of Eastern 
needle-work. If we add to the influence of limited space 
the absence of graphic art—which in other countries has 
exercised so constant and broadening an effect upon the 
art of stitchery—we easily see why Oriental needle-work 
possesses, and has possessed for ages, so fixed and peculiar 
a character. 

It is interesting to trace the influences which shape any 
persistent human production and make the work of one 
race so widely different from another. To see the habits 
and lives of a people unerringly portrayed in their work 
is as if some compelling imp of sincerity obliged every 
effort of human ingenuity to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, not only about itself, but about the race and times 
to which it belongs. 

The tendency to what may be called race character in 
needle-work makes it interesting to contrast that of dif- 
ferent countries at corresponding periods of history; and 
perhaps no greater contrast to Oriental embroidery at all 
periods can be found than that of Italy. In the latter, 
breadth of surface was demanded by the need of beauti- 
ful coverings for large spaces of rough-walled interiors, 
or i for wide open doors, or canopies and cover- 
ings of beds and couches. Of course these spaces de- 
manded large and graceful design, which became, by rea- 
son of its size and beauty, at once more important than 
intensification of color or elaboration of execution. 

Beauty of form in design was a natural result of the 

re-eminence of the graphic and sculptural art of the 

talian race, and color in embroidery was used in pictorial 
fashion rather than in the fashion of the jeweller’s art. 
This necessity of producing broad and large effects tended 
to encourage less laborious and more facile methods of 
needle-work, and hence the practice of laid and appliqué 
work, which became in time characteristic of Italian em- 
broidery. Spanish laid-work upon linen has wee of the 
same characteristics, but is far more Oriental in color; and 
this may perhaps be explained as coming from Moorish 
influence. 

Race instincts as regards color are full of a curious 
interest. Why should the blood of one race carry along 
in its course through centuries a demand and preference 
not only for certain colors, but degrees of strength in 
them; and not only that, but for certain combinations and 
juxtapositions of color? Why Egyptian blood should de- 
mand red and black in combination, and Spanish blood 
prefer red and gold, and Italian blood choose combina- 
tions of blue and green, while Northern races combine 
blue and red, is a problem past finding out. Some far-off 
progenitor of each race must have possessed those prefer- 
ences in overwhelming and persistent force, and so be- 
queathed them to the nation of which he was the father. 

But whatever the origin of all these differences which 
serve to mark the needle-work art of ages and races, they 
will undoubtedly remain more or less persistent in spite 
of changed and changing conditions of the world, for his- 
tory proves that the fortunes and circumstances of nations 
are far more changeful than the tendencies and tastes of 
races of men. 

A curious fact comes under the notice of the student of 
needle-work art, and that is that certain stitches seem to 
be inalienable inheritances of certain peoples. No matter 
how widely they may wander or how divided their races 
may become, they carry with them a tendency and prefer- 
ence for a particular use of the needle. The thing which 
we call cross-stitch would be a curious subject of study 
for a scholarly and predestined delver among buried facts. 
It was probably the very first form of embroidery stitch. 
Following as it does the crossings of warp and woof, it 
must have had its origin very early in the history of tex- 
tile art. The pomegranates of the borders of the hang- 
ings of the tabernacle, alternating with bells of pure gold, 
were probably done in a cross-stitch of scarlet threads 
upon fine-twined linen. 

We find the same stitch wrought into borders of beauti- 
ful design in both ancient and modern Egyptian work, in 


specimens recovered from the early burial-places of Chile, 


and again—with differences—among modern Mexicans, 
and the peasants of Russia and Sweden. It has large 
vogue also in the commercial work of Germany; but in 
spite of its modern use in all these countries, it has not the 
effect of a natural language or possession, as it appears to 
have among the nations of the East. Of course, being a 
primitive aud simple method, it is liable to be practised 
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by the less cultivated classes of all countries, but with 

some races it has remained as a habitual form of expres- 

sion, as in Moorish or Algerian work, and is carried to a 

refinement of beauty which would seem beyond the com- 
of so simple a method. 

If we followed the history of stitches, deducing careful 
theories from them, who knows but it might be as valua- 
ble a study and contribute as much to the sum of human 
knowledge as the tracking of words to their sources and 
finding kinships of races in similarity of syllable. 

Twice in the long history of needle-work a certain stitch 
has been referred to and tacitly claimed by England—as 
in the opus plumarum of the Middle Ages; and the mod- 
ern Kensington stitch is simply a repetition in crewels 
and silks of that historical stitch, although it was then 
wrought in the finest filaments of floss. It is one of the 
interesting facts of needle-work history that England 
should thus have come into possession of her own again 
after the lapse of so many centuries. 

CaNDACE WHEELER. 
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Inquinee. —All weddings taking place before candle-light, or dark, to 
be more explicit, require afternoon dress. This consists ofa frock-coat 
of vicufia or rough worsted goods with waistcoat of the same. The 
trousers should be of gray cassimere, not too light in shade—something 
between steel and dove gray. They should be made quite full, but not 
too loose. A white shirt with high white standing collar should be 
worn. The scarf should be either white silk, plain, or of twilled or 
ribbed goods or gray, as you prefer. The Teck or Ascot is generally 
worn, as it is more dressy, and admits of the scarf or tie-pin which is 
the souvenir given by the bridegroom to his ushers and best man, and 
is worn by him and them at the wedding. Very pretty tie pins for this 
purpose can be purchased at any jeweller’s for about $2 to $2 50 
apiece. The latest New York fashion for gloves for a day or afternoon 
wedding is white kid stitched with either black or white. The New 
York shops are selling ‘a white kid glove with very narrow black 
stitching for this purpose. The fashion was introduced by the Duke 
of Marlborough. — kid gloves with gray stitching, or white kid 
sage with white stitching, are equally appropriate. A silk hat should 

worn, as it is bad form to wear any other style of head-gear with a 
frock-coat. Your shoes should be of patent-leather, buttoned. The 
toes should be round and not pointed, and you shenld see that the 
soles are painted black. The reason of this is, if in the church cere- 
mony you should have to kneel for the benediction, a pair of shining 
soles have a very ridicnions appearance. In the buiton-hole of your 
coat you should wear a boutonniére—lilies-of-the-valley being the 
favorite flowers for this nosegay. Your height—six feet—makes a 
frock-coat especially becoming. 

N. V. T.— Madras gingham like the samples will be suitable for sum- 
mer dresses and shirt-waists for one iv your stage of mourning dress. 
The mohair is appropriate for a spring gown. 

“A Prom Giet.”—At a Junior Promenade, which is presumably a 
college festivity in the form of a dance, a girl eighteen years old should 
wear an evening gown of some light material; and as white is always 
the prettiest and most suitable for ench an occasion for a young girl, I 
ped» suggest a white silk, satin, tulle, or muslin gown, made simply, 
with a plain skirt, and baby-waist cut low in the neck and with elbow 
sleeves. The belt and trimming may be white, or of some delicate 
color, as light blue, and the slippers and long Suéde gloves should be 
white, 

Daruye.—In attending a dancing entert t,a young girl should 
have a chaperon or some one present to whom her partners can take 
her as soon as a dance is finished; or if her brother is her escort, he 
must be responsibie for his charge, and see that his sister has a partner 
before he asks any one else to dance, and also be ready to relieve a 

entleman of the care when he has finished dancing with his sister. 

fa young lady cannot have some one on whom she can rely for such 
gorvionn, or an older lady to whom she can go in an emergency, it is 
better for her not to attend a dance, as it is a great tax on a gentle- 
man's courtesy to be obliged to remain through several dances and in- 
termissions, perhaps, with a partner whom he cannot politely leave 
after a dance is finished if no one else joins ber. ‘To clean white 
eatin, try stale bread, rubbing the soiled part with it, or try French 
chalk, If these will not answer, it is better to send the skirt to a 
cleaner’s than experiment at home with benzine or any of the clean- 
ing fluids that may ruin the satin. You will find the correct pronun- 
ciation for the words you mention in any dictionary, and the name 
is also pr d ding to the ordinary rules of French pronun- 
ciation. 

A. D. C.—A Valentine hunt is a good game for a children’s Valentine 
party. It should be given early in the evening, as it removes shyness 
and establishes good fellowsh p. Hide as many small valentines as 
there are children, and give five minutes to hunt for them. Those find- 
ing more than one should put the extra ones on a table, and the chil- 
dren not finding any are then blindfolded and allowed to draw one 
each. Follow this with a guess game. Present a large rose and 
let each child guess how many petals it contains. When all have 
guessed pick the petals off, connting them as they fall. The nearest 

easer receives a prize. An appropriate prize would be a bonbon-box 
filled with candied rose leaves. Also try the rose-bow! game. Put on 
a small table a mat of pink crinkled tisene-paper, and in the centre 
stand a cut-glass rose-bowl. The bow! should be covered with huge 

ink rose petals, made of paper, inverted as though the rose were held 
n the bowl, the petals all meeting in the green calyx which covers 
the opening of the bowl. Through the calyx, narrow green ribbons 
representing rose stems should appear. Each cbild at a signa! should 
come to the table and draw one of the “stems.” On the end of each 
will be found a pink candy heart, and to one of these hearts wil! be 
fastened a tiny love-knot ring. 

Bovrvon Erwortu Leaour.—For a Valentine social decorate the 
room with rose-colored cheese-cloth, silk, or whatever other rose-col- 
ored material is most convenient. Each guest should wear a favorite 
rose. Music should form a prominent part of the entertainment, and 
as the word “valentine” suggests affection, songs of affection would 
be the most appropriate. Games also may be tri A pleasant one to 
immediately precede the refreshments would be the Love Box. Pre- 
sent a pink silk bag to each of the young ladies, and ask them to take 
out what they first touch. Each will then draw a small pink box, in- 
side of which will be her fortune, written on ordinary-sized note- 

aper. When the young ladies have finished drawing, pass « red silk 
bag filled with red boxes of a similar size to the young men. Each pa- 
per in the pink boxes should be numbered, one, two, etc. , and the si.me 
with the red. After the fortunes are concluded, number-one man 
should ask number-one girl to accompavy him to supper. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the fortunes: 


Wheresoe'er I am, below or elee above you, 
Wheresoe’er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 


My Name is Jobn. 








You wil) married be 

At the age of thirty-eight, 
Or else I've made mistake 
And the date is far too late. 


Now you must guess my name 
Or this fortane’s very tame. 


Or ask questions, to be followed with appropriate answers : 
“ Shall I marry Sue ?” 
“There's a rival in the case. A very rich and stupid fellow.” 
In the refreshment -room on out the rose-colored scheme, not 
alone with reference to the table decorations, but as wrds the re- 
freshmepts themselves. Therefore, have rose -col kisses and 
bunches of tiny lady-fingers held together with narrow pink ribbons. 
Puaue.—The short story ‘Deacon Pheebe’s Selfish Nature” was 
originally published in Harrer’s Macazine for April, 1990. It was 
written by Annie Trumbull Slosson, and is now embodied in a book of 
her short stories published under the title Seven Dreamers, by Harper 
& Brothers. The price of the book is $1 25. 
A. C.—Ata ionsbeen it is perfectly proper for a young lady to drink 
rt of the bouillon from the bouillon cup. The best way is to use the 
illon & for the first two or three mouthfuls, and then daintily 
and quietly to sip at intervals the remainder of the soup. A gentle- 
man may with perfect propriety have his crest or coat of arms en- 
ved on the note and letter paper that he uses for social pecpases, 
dress, 


ut on his business he should have only his business 
Black brocaded silk skirts are worn this winter, but not as much as 
satiu or moire skirts. 
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A GAME OF 


BASKET-BALL. 


\ GREAT deal has recently been written 
JA on the subject of basket-ball. If you 
know the game only from these accounts, 
or as seen played by men in the gymna 
sims, you have yet a complete revelation 
of its attractiveness awaiting you 

To thoroughly appreciate the game you 
should see it played by young women on 
a meadow court. Then it is that its true 
value as a promoter of health and an in 
ducer of good animal spirits is made ap 
parent 

It was on a recent tournament day at 
Rosemary Hall, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
that the writer awakened to both the pic 
Luresque and scientific sides of the game. 

Let your fancy mirror a beautiful mea 
dow sweeping off in undulating irregular 
ity to a delicately tinted horizon on one 
side, with a rough stone wall at the other 
that served as a vantage-ground for the 
spectators; picture a row of girls and ma 
trons, with an occasional head of the 
household, all wearing the color of their 
favorite team, either the Yale blue or the 
Harvard crimson; let your fancy include 
a beautiful lrish setter appropriated as a 
mascot of the field, a pair of well-groomed 
horses put up before a road-wagon whose 
occupants applauded the players from the 
road beyond; and, finally, let your eyes 
wander from this collection of lookers-on 
to the players themselves, who, running, 
jumping, tumbling over each other, cheer 
ing and shouting, occupied the field. 

Such health, such abundant life, such 
good- humor, and such enthusiasm as was 
evident among them! Not one delicate 
appearing girl; not one with a sallow com- 
plexion. Red cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
straight, well-developed figures; an ease of 
motion in their runs, their jumps, even in 
their fulis, and the last were indeed numer 
ous, It was a bewitching scene, strength- 
ened perhaps by the players’ utter uncon- 
sciousness of the charming part each one 
of them took in it 

Basket-ball is a species of football, so 
active is the exercise. The ball is man 
aged entirely by the hands instead of the 
feet, however, the idea being to throw it 
into a basket eighteen inches in diameter 
and eighteen inches deep, which is mount- 
ed on a pole ten feet high. There are two 
of these poles, one at either end of the 
court, marked at Rosemary Hall by the 
crimson of ove team and the blue of the 
other, and owned by them as their goals. 

Every time the ball is lodged safely in 
the basket it counts so many points for 
the successful team One of the rules of 
the game is that the bull is not to be wrest- 
ed from the hands of the enemy. It must 
be scrambled for on the ground or caught 
when passing through the air. As soon, 
then, as a player succeeds in getting it actually within her 
grasp it is safe until she throws it on to another member 
of the team 

That is the signal for a general ‘‘scrap,” that often re- 
sults in the downfall in a heap of four or five of the play- 
ers. The ball is rolled from one to the other until some 
one of them with catlike agility seizes it and her side start 
for their goal. She is pursued and hemmed in by a bev 
of opponents, and at last in breathless despair makes an ob 
fort to toss it over their heads to a friend beyond. The 
umpire in the game at Rosemary Hall was as active as any 
of the players. She rushed madly about the field in pur- 
suit of the ball, keeping each player well under eye. At 
the first symptom of unfair play she rang a huge bell, 
shifting it from one hand to the other as the game pro- 
gressed. Whenever a point was made the members of 
the team scoring it gave the school cheer, spelling out 
the first syllable and ending in a grand cry of Rosemary 
Hall! 

There is many a college man who shouts for his 'var- 
sity team who might envy the lusty cheer of those Rose- 
mary girls. Clear birdlike notes, penetrating but not 
shrill, almost flutelike in their sweetness. 

During a brief intermission between the first and sec- 
ond half of the game, a humorous incident was the utter 
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BASKET-BALL—THE START. 





THE BALL PLAYED OFF. 





A “FLYING WEDGE.” 


abandon of the members of the team with the poorest 
showing to the ignominy of their situation. 

Throwing themselves face downward upon the green 
grass they buried their heads in their arms. To all ap- 
pearances they wept, but at the call of *‘ time” from the 
umpire they were up and at the game again with all their 
old show of enthusiasm, nor were there any traces of tears 
visible upon their bright sparkling faces. 

Toward the close of the second half of the game the 
umpire rang her bell; a halt was called, and the an 
nouncement was made that only three minutes remained 
for the finish. A deep groan marked the reception of 
this bit of information by the wearers of the blue, for the 
red was the winning color on this occasion. 

Those of-the crimsom began their old cry of R-o-s-e- 
mary Hall, and again the umpire rang her bell. Play was 
on in earnest now. With the final peal of the bell the 
crimson set up another shout that found an echo in the 
border highlands. 

The scene that followed was as interesting as any of the 
day. Tall, lithe girls seized petite comrades, stout girls, 
or girls their own build, it mattered not which. It was 
the girl who happened to be near when time was called. 
Throwing their arms about each other they swayed back 
and forth, kissing and hugging like greedy bears. 
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AN INTERFERENCE. 


This was a game of basket-ball well 
worth seeing. It had the effect of inspir- 
ing the players and the audience alike 
with an enthusiasm that dispelled all 
gloom of outside cares, and for the time 
being produced an overflow of healthy 
animal spirits that gave a charm to the 
countenance of every one present. 

JEAN PARDEE. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
IL-—THE COMPLEXION. 


CLEAR and brilliant complexion is 

not to be obtained without persistent 
and continuous effort, but such effort, if 
well directed, will be amply repaid by the 
results obtained. The face, to begin with, 
must be kept scrupulously clean, and 
everything that may clog the pores, 
whether the insensible perspiration of the 
skin itself, or dust, or other foreign mat- 
ter, must be carefully removed, not only 
night and morning, but also whenever, 
from any accidental! cause, it may become 
necessary. A fine linen cloth should be 
used for this purpose, and friction, as a 
general rule, avoided. If, however, the 
skin is rough or scaly, it will be necessary 
occasionally to rub the face gently with a 
piece of soft flannel, applying cold cream 
afterwards. ‘This operation is best per- 
formed at night. 

The face should be washed, winter and 
summer, in water from which the chill 
has been taken off, and dried ‘carefully 
—by pressing gently on it, not by rub- 
bing — with a fine linen towel. This 
latter point is one on which Spanish wo- 
men bestow a great deal of care, using 
towels only of the finest texture, which 
are generally also elaborately embroidered 
and fringed. A little cold cream should 
at night be applied with the finger and al- 
lowed to remain until morning, when it 
is to be gently removed with a fine cloth 
before washing the face. A few drops of 
perfumed alcohol, in the proportion of 
five drops of alcohol to half a tumbler of 
water, should be added to the water used 
to wash the face after the cold cream has 
been removed. 

The face should not be exposed to the 
external air immediately after yg it. 
A little cold cream spread over it before 
going out will keep the skin soft and pre- 
vent it from tanning or chapping. On 
returning to the house the cold cream 
should be wiped off with a fine cloth. A 
white gauze veil will serve still further to 
preserve the skin from the injurious ef- 
fects of the sun or wind. 

All sudden transitions from heat to cold 
or from cold to heat are detrimental. 
The heat of the fire, the direct rays of the 
sun, excessive cold and wind, are all in- 
jurious to the complexion, and, as far as possible, should 
be avoided. On leaving the theatre or the ballroom, or 
any hot room, the face should be protected from the air 
for a few minutes; and speaking should also be avoided, 
if a clear voice is to be preserved. Violent or depressing 
emotions—anger, grief, fear, envy, hatred, and jealousy— 
are all injurious to the complexion, and should not be in- 
dulged in. Touching the face with the fingers is a habit 
which may lead to most injurious consequences to the 
complexion, and should be abandoned. 

Powders containing bismuth or lead are extremely inju- 
rious, not only to the skin but to the health, and should 
pever used. For any temporary redness or irritation 
of the skin the best remedy is a cooling drink—lemonade, 
cream-of-tartar water, or, if necessary, some laxative med- 
icine. This treatment should be combined with a fre- 
quent use of the tepid bath. 

To remove tan or sunburn, a mask spread with a paste 
composed of equal parts of linseed meal and rye flour is 
very efficacious. The mask should be worn for fourteen 
consecutive hours. 

The following is an excellent receipt for cold cream: 






Spermaceti....... 500 grammes. 
ED Us neh. 4gesetaevececccccsesse 100 Ce 
Oil of sweet almouds............-. 500 * 
ROSS Wales 2.000 cc cece cccccsccsccecs 50 e 
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Frencu BicycLing AND SHootine CosTuMEs. 
For patterns and description see Nos, VIIL. and X. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


Crush the spermaceti and the wax, and put them, to- 
gether with the other ingredients, in a vessel set in anoth- 
er vessel containing hot water, and stir gently until the 
wax and the spermaceti are melted. Then pour the mix- 
ture into a marble mortar and allow it to cool. When 
quite cold stir the mass very gently with the pestle, be- 
ginning at the surface and gradually working to the bot 
tom. This will require some little time. 

When the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated add 
six drops of essence of roses, and beat and stir the mass 
again until it is perfectly white. 

This preparation softens and refreshes the skin, and is 
a sovereign remedy for every kind of cutaneous irritation. 

Another cold cream may be made as follows: 

Spermaceti 

White wax 

Oil of eweet almonc 
Cocoa butter 


16 grammes 


S 80 
16 - 


Melt the ingredients in a bain-marie and pour the mix- 
ture into a marble mortar. When quite cold work it with 
the pestle until it is perfectly smooth; then add five 
grammes of violet powder, work the mass thoroughly a 
second time, and perfume with ambergris 

The following preparation will be found excellent for 
the complexion: 


Sweet almonds 82 grammes 


Bitter almonds > 
Kose-water . 180 ss 
Make the emulsion, and add 


Benzoate of soda 1 gramme. 


THE GIRL HOSTESS. 

A 8 hostess, the daughter of the house, whether officia- 
L ting in the absence of her mother, or assisting her in 
the exercise of hospitality, should be courteous and cor- 
dial. Nobody expects a young girl to take a leading 
share in conversation. It is quite enough if she hold her 
own agreeably, and, above all, pay attention to what oth- 
ers are saying. One secret of social success is to listen 
well and to look interested, and this the girl hostess may 
do, and will do the better the more real and unaffected 
her interest is in the people around her. 

Perhaps the girl hostess in these days is occupied in 
pouring tea. No more graceful act can be imagined, and 
in dispensing this simple refreshment she may fulfil the 
meaning of the sweet old word lady, the loaf-giver, and 
the giver as well of thecup. If acting as hostess to friends 
of her own sex, iv the merry half-hour at five o’clock when 
college girls permit themselves to relax their minds and 
give their studies a bit of a recess, the girl shows her home 
training. Here, in the ordinary course of conversation, 
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she shows her freedom from awkwardness, or she lapses 
into the provincialism of speech or manner which is too 
strong for the class-room Ww at once eradicate. But she 
need not be troubled about herself as an entertainer if she 
possess the hospitable spirit, Little by litule one acquires 
social ease, one lays aside gaucherics, one learns to be 
graceful, and to perform ordinary elegant acts of the 
drawing-room without thinking of one’s self. ‘‘ Such or 
such a one,” we say, ‘is a born hostess. She makes her 
friends perfectly at home.” But the hostess who excels 
in tact and grace is quite often made, oftener, perlaps, 
than merely born. All social charms may be acquired. 
Urbanity and elegance are simply matters of drill, of tak- 
ing pains, of thinking the affair worth while, of seeking 
after and cultivating the best. 

The girl hostess who wishes to gather her friends for a 
yleasant function cannot do so better than by giving an 
informal luncheon. This may be served at the large round 
or square table in the dining-room, or, if the girl and her 
mother choose, at a number of small tables in the draw 
ing-room. Let some color or flower predominate and 
give the key-note of the occasion. The courses may be 
many or few, but they should at this season begin with 
fruit, either oranges or grape-fruit daintily prepared and 
served, and end withadelicate dessert—ice, biscuits glacés, 
or cream, with bonbons and conserves. Between these 
may be whatever one chooses—oysters on the half-shell, 
chopsor birds broiled to perfection, creamed chicken, salad, 
or some such dainty selection. The perfection of a 
luncheon does not consist in having a great many dishes 
or a multiplicity of courses, but in seeing that each is 
absolutely good of its kind, and that the plates are quietly 
and swiftly changed, are cold or hot as they ought to be, 
and that the food is appetizing and the whole affair har- 
monious. The girl hostess will see that her tables are 
daintily arrayed with pretty china and centre-pieces of 
embroidered linen, with cut glass and silver and doilies 
fit for the fairies to handle. And if all this be beyond 
her power, if what she has will be whole and clean and 
bright, and if she serve her guests with nothing more 
than bread-and-butter, these will be so good that a king 
might feast on them and go away satisfied. 

The girl who plays at being hostess in her father’s house 
will shine to great advantage when she takes her place as 
queen of the domesticities in her husband’s home. Her 
training in girlhood will not be lost. She will be the 
sweeter and more admired wife because as a young girl 
she served a novitiate in woman's most characteristic and 
finest profession, the offering a welcome and making peo- 
ple happy under the shelter of one’s roof. 
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Frencu Rrpinc-Haprr.—(For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement.) 








BABIES' PILLOWS. 


4 pillows play a very important 
part in their outfits. One of New York's 
married belles, who this winter rejoiced over 
the birth of a baby daughter, is carrying out, 
much to the amusement of her friends, her 
pet ideas as to how a baby should be dressed 
for the first three months of itsexistence. The 
first three months have passed and gone, and 
the baby is a specimen of health and beauty, 
much to the surprise of its stately English 
This baby's layette consisted princi- 
pally of an absurd number of pillows, on 
which it was fastened without any clothing 
whatever, excepting a tiny woollen under 
shirt Broad bands of ribbon were tied 
around pillows and baby, until it had some- 
what the appearance of being in swaddling- 
clothes. The pillows were of different-col- 
ored silk, covered with the finest of linen 
slips, very much beruffled, and trimmed with 
real lace. They cost no small sum; indeed, 
an ordinary outfit would probably have cost 
less, so fine were the linens, laces, and rib- 
bons used. The baby, untrammelled by any 
clothes, has seemed to enjoy life more thor- 
oughly than do most babies at that age, and 
as this young matron is quite a leader in 
society, it will very probably soon be the 
fashion for all the babies to go without 
clothes, and elaborate pillows will take the 
place of the little slips and dainty petticoats 
with which until now the babies have been 
provided These pillows have long been 
and are still to some extent in use in parts 
of the continent of Europe, where it is 
thought that the delicate frame of an infant 
is endangered by the unavoidable handliog 
of dressing. The idea is comically sugges- 
tive of the medieval French pouches in 
which the baby could be hung up out of 
harm's way while its mother was occupied, 


nurse 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
their children while teething, with perfect 
es the child, softens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and js the beet remedy for 
diarrhean, Sold by druggista in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Ade,) 
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LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Jnfant Health is a vala- 
able pamphiet for mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. ¥.—{Ade.) 





Tuoses who use Dobbins’s Electric Soap each week 
and their name ia legion), eave their clothes and 
strength, and let the soap do the work 
try i? If not, de so next Monday sure. Ask your 
grocer for it.—{ Adv.) 











ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


The Canadian Government re- 
cently sent an appraiser to the 
principal bicycle factories in this 
country, to determine the exact 
value of various makes for im- 


aerreae Canada. After an ex- 
¢ investigation, his re- 
con ie to “his Government rated 


Columbia 





Beautiful fst Canal : of Ay and Hart- 
ford Bicycles you u any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail fom us two a-cent 


stamps. 


Branch Stores 
city and town. yh ---fpe yt 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 


Did you ever | 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house nN 

for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac Hey 

for 1396 d 

Esxf| WORKS __ finished, 

saped in god worth Boe) your next concern is the wear 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap of your skirt. Any binding 
How to obtain Commencing Nov., may ook well enough in the 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight —— will 
receive one * 

from their grocer. 


beginning, but if you don’t 
want to be perpetually mend- 


ing— 





Wonders 


: x : ‘ ; Lusist on havin 
— fe ee Mar: In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- & 
La . . 
Flowers, Gardesing Games E | ating humours of the Skin and Blood. o owe 
Se et ene e ioe 
making and Fashions, 
cipes, Dreams and their t the world, and especially by English end ¥ 
significance (page 830). (S.. ays cay Ane Be "edward. ape britany a LC p> 
Dave AND Cum. Conr., U. 8. A. 





Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and the 
mending is saved. 


if your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send tor samples, showing labels and materials 
totheS H &M Co.. P O Box 699 New York 
City. 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 














318 WEST 77TH STREET, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 
Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth 
Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the gown I selected 


Ave. 


yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre Chamors in the waist 
for warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give them that very 
stylish and bouffant effect. I find that the moreen petticoat does 
not give half the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does, so 
The imitations of 


this particular article I have found to be worse than useless. 


naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. 


Truly yours, 


Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT MAKER 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 

Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 

which we think may be of service lo you. Yours truly, 


Signed REDFERN. 
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Corset 
Is the production. of the ¥ 
NOVELTIES. } Midzuame, or Japanese aa 
dy, is delicious d ole- 
Spring Dress Fabrics. | some fontection 


highest skill of the French 
some confection. 
ENGLISH MOHAIRS, 


Corset maker. Itimparts | 
It is a great favorite with the 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS, 

















a most symmetrical and | 
| ladies, and it deserves to be. It is 


graceful figure, with the 
utmost comfort to the the genuine article—our own im- 





























wearer, and does away | FRENCH NOVELTY GOODS, portation. 
‘ : | CAMEL'S-HAIR CASHMERES The more Midzuame you eat 
ith the necessity of hav- | |} HER COMPLEXION IS LIKE A DIAMOND, > og ce 
be py rag f der |_| CEAR:PURE.SPARKLING & BEAUTIFUL. I | DIAGONALS, SERGES. ~~ 5 or grog zoe ba 
Ing corsets ma oO Orde SOlAUSE SS UEEe GRENADINE AND GAZE is packed in pretty Japanese 
Recommended POZZONIS COMPLEXION POWDER. neti pease poe Fae : 
| AG y mail, postage paid, for ic. per = 
by nurtntnatsone So's GOLD” || © PRINTED CHALLIES, | . oy Sn ght ere id Yanigs Te 
5 eae ‘ Book, free antine Or, 
the leading modistes von Ae fae Si >) Check Suitings. 877-879 Broadway, New York, 
To be had in = : 1) ; = 7 : Ab bs Like 
Coutil, Batiste, A Request roadway A> 19Ub bt. SOr d 
Novelt Silks and Satins Readers of Harper's Bazar will please ra 
y I 
mention the Bazar when answering ad- NEW YORK. 
For sale only by vertisements contained therein. 








Stern Bros., | , 
West oe ee alana St. 


The New Manhattan Haviland China 
Mohair Skirt om 


Binding 


Yarn Dyed. Steam 4 
Shrank and ‘ 
Fast Color 


+ AMOL I\+ 


-ONnIS 
Ovorless Antis¢ ptic 


ress Shield 











It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration 
ALSO 


- 
Amolin Powder 
(A new coal-tar product.) 
odorless, healthful, harmless, 
The Only sna" pocitive deodorant tor; 
Dress Shields, etc. ; 
A New soothing, healing antiseptic) 
) 


— ) 
R d for scalding, chafing, and all) 
eme y skin irritations of Infants " 
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as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 
Guaranteed | 


and eae. | H &c° YW fae " Ct 7] 













If you cannot obtain | © 
this Braid from your dealer, ay No 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. On W White China. On Decorated China 
Manufactured by 











Adults. 











Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 


Shields and powder at all notion counters. All druggists 
the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


MERCER ST., N.Y. | Matled for Be. ‘ 








Tiscali aiascoucha sangeaticiali tana Century Dictionary says 




















| NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 

of Creosote: *‘ Wood treated with it is not | - 

After t h e bea dy, subject to dry rot or other decay.” } 
+ , ‘ re 
sparkling draught, | (abot’s Creosote Shingle Stains | 
—who wants the are Creosote colored to the most beauti- | 
ful shades of moss green, silver gray, 

dregs? — The DE- tobacco brown, etc. They are not 

opaque, like paint, but so transparent 
LONG Patent Hook that the grain of the wood shows through them. 50 per cent. cheaper than paint. | 
and Eye is the Send for Samples on Wood and Color Studies. p 

” 
original. | = Sheathing “Oullt” | accuse at an SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer . 
g —deadens sound in floors. Central Pointe. 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 5 RESCTE Ml 
See that é \ ILL! | 
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Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 














Richardson + get them, va Canada,and Mexico. 
& De Long Bros., them. The are 
Phitadetphia. ee HARPER'S MAGAZINE.........-. fer Year, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......-. 400 
| argest planters in the world. HARPER'S BAZAR.........-.----.. ¢ 400 
“Whether you plant 50 square feet HARPER’S ROUND TABLE... : ‘3 200 










of ground or 530 acres, you should 
have Ferry’r Seed Annual for "96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & C©O., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current Number. 
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WESTERN “CORSET Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Silk-Warp " realized. 
aut The genuine has the | Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., walt ae joan. aenee gan dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
i hen cheat ee = | dress on receipt of ten cents. 














UNABLE TO IDENTIFY HIM 


Arabella (to skater cutting some fancy figures). “Tom 


TAKE NOTICE, PLEASE. 
(The enclosed verse wae received this morning from Mr. Alf-d Aust-n 
by cable tls to be hoped that those to whom it is addressed will accept 
be gentieman’s apologies and deal lightly with him. After all, consider- 
i the Laureate’s salary of ten pounds a year and a hogshead of Canary 
wine, he ie doing as well as could be expected. | 


Ou, dou not blame me, readera, do not criticise my verse 

I'm painfully aware myself it couldn't be much worse 

Bat you don't understand the facts, you cannot be aware 

liow much red-tape my verse wades through before it reaches air 


teginning, I must read the news, and when there's something great 
That's happened in connection with the running of the state, 

Il have to sit me down'to work, and keep right well in mind 
Which Party's in, the Liberals, or else the Tory kind, 


Then after that I've got to please the Chamberlain, so grand, 
For he’s the Household Autocrat, and rules with Iron hand. 
He's Superintendent of us all, the Chaplain with his prayers, 
The Doctors, and the Pages of her Majesty's Back Stairs. 


He's the boss of all the painters and the sculptors in the place, 
The Grooms of all the Royal Robes, the Ribbons, and the Lace, 
The man who rans the money-box, the Goldetick, tall and slim, 
And even I, the Laureate, must wait upon his whim. 


Now how on earth can one sit down and pen a living strain 
Beneath the shadow of this great and gilded Chamberlain, 

Who half the time could hardly tell, to save his son!’s abode, 
The diff'rence that exists between a clothes-line and an ode? 


I tell you, Mesera, Critics, mine is not an easy job, 

And 1 would gladly give it ap, 1 would, so help me Bob, 

If in thie wondrous Empire of ber British Majesty 

I thouglt there was another who could write as well as me. 


—_—=—__—— 


“ Why, hello, Barbey, | thought you were going South for the winter.” 
* Well, 1 was, but I changed my mind. 1 can get all the winter I] want 
sroutid here, without going South for it.” 


——_@——— 


“* My lips are sore, but camphor ice 
I will not have,” sald May 
“Of course "twould cure them, bat, you see, 
"Twould keep the chaps away.” 
es 
* Why ie it,” said Mra. Wilbur to the ragman, “that you don't buy old 
paper any more 7 


“TL eaves money by subscribin’ direct for the Sanday pewspapers, 
wm'am,” said the ragman 


“Hoeny or. Mace. Ma. Jowes mas BEEN WAITING Aw HOUR ALREADY.” 


“Howru! Ler uum wart. Dips'r us xeer 


RETALIATION. 


HIS NEXT TASK. 

“Did you write this 
article on ‘The Sudden 
Disa, rance of «a 
Prominent Citizen?’” 
said the editor to his 
oun t reporter, 
, Yes sir. 

“Then for your next 
assignment take some 


mays gradaal disap- 
pearance.” 


ee 

Passenaer (on the ves- 
tibule lim@ted ). ** Porter, 
does this train stop at 
Dinkeyville ?” 

Pourer. “No, sah; 
she doan’ even hesitate 
dar, sah.” 


——_—a—— 

“That's a wonderful 
light that foreign scien- 
tist has discovered,” said 
Hicks. “It's so strong 
that if you let it shine 
through a pocket-book 
a camera will make a 
picture of money in it.” 

Jove!” aaid Wilbur. 
“T'd like to have some 
of that. If itcould make 
a pictare of money in 
my pocket-book I'd have 
an easier time with my 
creditors.” 


——————_—— 

Mus. Tatvver. “* Mise 
Elder is trying to make a 
new woman of herself.” 

Mas. Dioxs. “ Is she 7?” 

Mas. Tatvver. “ Yes; 
she has already knocked 
fifteen years off her age.” 

— 

Dawkins. “Come 
home to dinner with me, 
old fellow; my wife will be glad to 
see you. But I can't promise you 
anything very fine, for our cook's 
only fair.” 

Hawtey. “Better come home 
with me: our cook's black, but her 
cooking is excellent.” 

— a 

“T hear your play was an awfal 
failure the other night. It seemed 
to me it read pretty well, What 
was the matter?” 

** It was all the fault of the cast. 
They gave the saddes* role to their 
leading comedy actor, and no matter what he did, the people all were 
amused, and the curtain came down in the death scene amid a chorus of 
laughter and applause.” 


, 18 TuaT vou?” 


SPORT IN AFRICA, 





— 








Native. “ Won't ue ne s'PRisep, poveu, w'zn ne wakes uP!” 


—— 
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Alligator (excitedly). “See uxnn; vou want Tro quit TuaT; I'm 
NO BOWLING-ALLEYGATOR.” 


ME WAITING THREE YEARS BBFORE UE SPOKE?” 





fl 


HURT HIS BUSINESS. 


“Say, Boss, HAVEN'T YOU AN OLD OVEROUAT YOU OAN GIVE A FELLER?” 

“Why, THAT'S A FINE COAT YOU HAVE On.” 

“Went, pat’s pe Txovnie, Boss. It's roo rine, Nosopy witt ove me 
ANYTHING ON ACCOUNT OF ME FINE COAT.” 


A POT-BOILER. 
He called his verse a “ boiler,” 
But he grew incensed at me 
Because I put it on the flames 
To brew a pot of tea. 


THE OPEN LETTERS OF ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
IL—To JJ. 6077, Merrorotitan Orens-Hover. 
Yorxens, New Youn, January 25, 1896. 

Dear Mapame,—I do not know your name, and am thus compelled to 
address you by the namber of your seat at the Saturday matinées at 
the Opera-house. You are the matinée occupant of seat number 6077 
in the row lettered JJ. That you are a permanent fixture therein I 
know by my observation of the fact that you have occupied that seat 
at all the matinée performances yet held this season. In short, you 
are a subecriber. I, too, am a subscriber, and have the misfortune to 
occupy chair pomber 6077 in the row lettered KK, in other words, 
the chair located immediately behind yours. I had that chair last 
season—in fact, have had it for three years, and hitherto I have found 
it as desirable a seat as could be had in the house, bat this year it has 
been absolutely worthless to me, save from the hints I have managed 
to derive from a three-hour weekly coutemplation of your millinery, 
which, being a writer by profession, and not a milliner, 1 have been 
utterly unable as yet to tarn to account. As a woman, however, I 
cannot deny that millinery does interest me, even when it is on so large 
a scale as yourown. At the opening performance of the year, when Car- 
men was rendered, having heard Carmen previously, and never having 
seen so exquisite a specimen of the Virot hat as that which graced your 
head upon that occasion, I was vot at all disposed to complain. In fact, 
I thoroughly enjoyed studying the complexities of that wonderful hat— 
80 thoroaghly, indeed, that the occasiona! glimpse of Madame Calvé that 
would thrust iteelf through the feathers on the left side was distract- 
ing and annoying. The opportunity to inepect at so close a range so 
beautiful a creation was in itself worth the amount of my subscription 
for that day, and I left the house ful) of enthusiasm for Virot, and was 
not at all disposed to lament the cost of my afternoon's diversion. 

I was rather pleased, too, to find at the performance of Traviata, come 
time later, that you were not compelled to rely upon Virot alone. The 
truly gorgeous Gainsborough which you had on that afternoon I regarded 
as a boon, for, candidly, I attended the matinée that day in a spirit of pro- 
test. 1 had no wish really to witness the woes of the foolish hero and 
heroine of that opera, for Il am a Wagnerian, and it does not suit my ideas 
to hear a lady in the throes of death singing square and round dances, as 
it were, but I went as a matter of duty. Fortunately your bat was between 
me and the stage, and I was not compelled to see that for which my eye 
had no predilection, and, thanks to your Gainsborough, nothing was ob- 
truded upon my gaze which I had no wish to see, and safe behind its 
gorgeous plumage I was enabled, listening to the diaphanous measures 
of Verdi, to construct my own libretto as the orchestra went on. And 
as for the Cavalleria Ruaticana which was sung that afternoon as a cur- 
tain-dropper, as you may remember, the intermezzo, which, after all, is 
all we go to hear, was softened and dreamified, if I may so speak, by hav- 
ing to strain itself through the furry flaps of your delicious top-covering. 

Bat, Madame, I now come to the real point of this communication, 
which, despite all the pleasant things I have said, is none the less a com- 
plaint. When Tristan and Isolde was sung I must confess that you filled 
me with some irritation. I had never seen Tristan, nor have | yet had that 
pleasure, for upon that date you wore your furs all through the perform- 
ance. These reached upward from your shoulders to your ears, outward 
to the sleeves of those who sat next you, and from the Schombargk line 
of your chin began a veil of slight translucency, leading up to an over- 
whelming combination of feathers, ribbons, shoe - buckles, and floral 
monstrosities which wellnigh obscured the chandelier above my head, 
to say nothing of its cutting off the three first-tier boxes nearest the stage 
on either side of the house, obscaring wholly the proscenium arch, and 
giving to my sense of millinery taste no compensating pleasure. Further- 
more, a8 if in fear that the hat was insufficient for the purpose of obstract- 
ing the view of all behind it, you continuously bobbed your head this 
way and that, now to the left, now to the right, backwards and forwards, 
until my nerves fairly leaped ; and when finally one of the pistils of the 
densely populated garden ornamenting this creation went into my eye as 
I endeavored to peer throngh a peep-hole which I discovered, in the 
middle of the third act, between your fur boa and the puffed sleeve of 
the lady next you, 1 was so thoroughly prostrated with nervousness that 
I npologized to you instead of demanding an apology from you. At Faust 
and Lohengrin it wus the same. Of the performance of Faust I saw only 
the top angel in the conclading scene, and my recollections of Lohengrin 
are confined to an impression of a small bicycle quail coasting down 
a wire to give Lohengrin a tow after his base desertion of poor Elsa. 

Now, I do not wish to make you unhappy. But, Mad , [do wish most 
earnestly to see a little opera this year. I have paid $65 for my chair— 
and you know what I have scen, for I have told you; if from what I have 
told you you cannot construct a fair notion of what I have seen, go to your 
bonnet-boxes and see for yourself, and ask yourself if you really think 
that sight is worth $40, the amount it has so far cost me. Then con- 
sider my proposition, which is briefly that you change seats with me, or 
purchase my chair for one of your friends. I will let you have it for 
the price of a chair in the front row of the top gallery. 1 do not ask you 
to sacrifice your millinery. That, I am, sure, would be asking too much, 
but the other proposition, I think, is fair, particularly the one having ref- 
erence to our swapping chairs. 

The only possible objéction you could have to my chair with your- 
self out of the way, would be the lady who sits immediately behind me, 
and who inserts her toe under its back and wiggles it against my spinal 
column, but I fancy she would overcome that habit if you and your hat 
confronted her; at any rate, you and she wonld be in a position to arbitrate 
your difficulties, since her annoyance of you might be abated by your own 
abatement of your annoyance of her. 

Pardon this intrusion upon your time, my dear Madame, and kindly let 
me know your intentions in this to me highly important matier before 
next Saturday. Meanwhile I am yours for frve views, 

Annz Waneineton Wrrurrvr. 





























SUPPLEMENT 


APPLE-BLOSSOM DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 98. 


4 ke is a design which can be used in 
parts by selecting and detaching the 
groups of flowers, or as a border by using it 
continuously. It should be dove with filo- 
flosses upon silk or satin or bolting-cloth, 
and will require two pinks, a straw-color, a 
wood-color, and two greens, one of which 
should be a ve ry light blue-green, and the 
other a pale yellow-green 

Neither the flowers nor leaves should be 
shaded, but each tint should be used in a 
perfectly flat way, like anembroidery. The 
attempt to treat ‘flowers in embroide ry as if 
they were painted instead of being done with 
silks is a mistake, and can never be perfectly 
successful, 


materials and preserves the character belong- 
ing to them. 


BRITTLE FINGER-NAILS. 
\ ANY women who have pretty hands are 
i constantly mortified in cold weather by 
the rough appearance of their finger- nails, 
caused by the fact that they break and split. 
The intense cold causes the nails to become 
so brittle that it seems impossible to trim them 
so as to make them smooth. The possessor 
of such nails should cut them with nothing 
except well-sharpened manicure scissors, and 


the nails must never be cut or filed unless | 


the fingers have first been soaked in warm 
water. The brittleness may sometimes be 
lessened by rubbing almond oil thoroughly 
into the nails and finger-ends on retiring at 
night. An old pair of kid gloves must then 
be pulled on. The housekeeper whose nails 
break easily should never stir anything on 
the hot range without first slipping on a 
loose glove, as the dry heat from the 
will make her nails more brittle than ever. 
Neither must she allow herself to stay out 
of-doors for a moment without having her 
hands protected from the cold, which is even 
more injurious than the heat. All these pre 
cautions may scem to be a bother, but in the 
end are worth while 
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Copyrighted. 1804, by The Proste +6 aman 


mble Co., Cin” 


A baby’s bath should be replete, 
With all that’s spotless, clean and sweets 
So every careful nurse will choose 

The very purest soap to use. 
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WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Established Dorchester, Seen, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


=a 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





It is better to adopt a method | 
which gives the best results possible to the | 


fire | 


HARPET’S 


BAZAR 








Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extracto BEEF 


Its making is the matter of 


t Bea drives away fatigue. 
restores the appetite. gives a feeling of comfor' i g eS de ton 


a moment. equires sonly the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani is exquisite. I by DRUINSTS EVERYWHERE t 


_Jo n Carle & Sons, 





HIGHEST AWARD. 


MPERIAL 


{Is the BEST prepared! 


INVALDS «. CHILDREN} 


‘ 
‘ 


. 
§ 
. 











heartily recommend it to all 
whose nervous system requires 
| a calming tonic.” 


Henri Marteau. 


At Devcersrs & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Scunstrretions. 


The Secret of 





In dainty china boxes, at asc. 
tin boxes for travellers. No 
taste 


| Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
| Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Pants: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 62 West 15th St., New Yorz 
Lonpon :; 239 Oxford Street. 


10c. ar flavor m 


sizes 
samples 0 be th 
Prevent decay, remove tartar, 
S, preserve the en: 
cha armingly white teeth 
OS subs stitute Nl druggists. 


Paper © vem ?P ay bought 
aaces 
prove 





“x ws Clippiug Co., » Dep't. DL. 304 W. 139th St. 
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Woman’s Charm 
Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap | 


“| popular odors 


we Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Powier | 


, and 


extra 
Fr 


mn ap - lication 


heal 
ame! 


Take 


WRIGHT & Co., Chemists, 
Detroit, Mic 


h. 


‘NE W See and acquaint- 
Partic ulars tor 
» &. Y. 








Until we have sent you our differ- 


} jont,.. |: 
ine your | 


ent weights and colors in 
Hair Cloth 
» Dress 


; Our book of samples is now ready | 
| and will be sent, postpaid, to your 
address forthe asking. This is the | 
season that shows the 
“ Survival of the Fittest.” 
American Hair Cloth Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








CHARLES E. Pervear, Agent. 



























ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


a who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
es a 5 ees oe presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
stolen wheel, but Py = AP, to soon than one person in 


This reward is — to =e one excepting the owner of the 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA. BICYCLE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, LND. 


POND’S = 
EXTRAC 
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Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 





Genuine fn our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co, 
New York and London. 





There is no 
satisfaction in us- 
ing a cheap, # in- 
ferior perfume. It 
costs more event- 
ually. Besides, it 
doesn’t take w an 
expert to detect its 
shoddiness. 

Cheap  per- 
fumes x always 
speak for . them- 
selves----and loud- 
ly too, eo ef. 


J.6. Mouson & C0., 


(London, 





Frankiort), 


--t | makers , the two 
latestetand.#most 


Bouquet 
Carmen Sylva 


Ciolette Tmpecriale 


have produced per- 
fect perfumes for a 
century. w& They 
know how. 








E — 
For over fifty years the 





favorite of Europe. 


Refreshing, delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely; lasts long. Preferred 
by our grandmothers;-we may safely follow 
them. fold by all dealers. 

MARSHALL PIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 


Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation r1o* and 25¢ 


go by it. 


Acnua!l sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 











SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S PAZAR 


mother-of-pearl, the last simulating the regulation shirt-button. 
Screw studs, diamonds, or turquoise are not now worn by gentle- 
men. The sleeve-buttons should be links of white enamel or of 
plain gold. Very pretty ones are shield-shape with your mono 
gram engraved. The tie should be of white lawn or linen, self- 
tied. The bow in fashion this year is simple and not too large. 
Butterfly or fancy bows are not in vogue. The collar should be 
straight standing, although you can wear an all-around turn-down 
Eton. The shoes are low quarters or pumps, tied, and the hose 
are of black silk. Gloves are white kid, with black or white 
stitching on the back. A top or an opera crush hat should ac- 
company evening dress. 

For informal occasions—the club, stag parties, the country, and 
even the play, when ladies are not present—the Tuxedo or dinner 
jacket is worn. With this you must have a black satin tie. A 
soft felt or a black Derby is the proper head-gear. There has 
been some discussion as to when the Tuxedo and when the even 
ing dress should be worn. In New York recently great latitude 
has been allowed, and men frequently are seen in company with 
ladies at the play with their dinner jackets. On these occasions, 
however, they are only with the members of their own household. 
A married man may wear his dinner jacket in his own home on 
ordinary occasions. However, when there are people invited, he 
‘ should wear formal evening dress. With formal evening dress 
a, Hin, white waistcoats of piqué, Marseilles, or duck are also in vogue. 
bites : by) There is some rumor that white silk, plain and figured, will be 

<n worn, but nothing definite has been decided. If you are in mourn 
ing, you should wear your dinner jacket with a black silk tie. On 
formal occasions, under these circumstances, if you are going out, 
a black silk tie can also be worn in lieu of a white lawn. White 
waistcoats, of course, should never be seen with dinner jackets, 
nor black satin ties with formal evening dress. 

For church on Sunday and for funerals afternoon dress is re- 
quired. It is needless to state that a high or silk hat is never 
worn with a sack-coat, nor are russet shoes or a Derby or soft felt 
hat with a frock-coat, 

Youths from the age of fourteen to eighteen wear dinner 
jackets, with black dress trousers and black dress waistcoats, 
black satin ties, patent-leather pumps, and black silk hose to even- 
ing parties, the play,etc. Before that age, Eton jackets, knicker- 
bockers, and large round collars with a black bow are evening dress. 

For golf, cycling, and general country sports men wear knicker- 
bocker suits of tweed, Norfolk or short jackets, golf stockings, 
russet golf shoes, and cloth caps or soft felt Homburg hats. For 





Youne Lapres’ Eventne Gowns. riding in the city in the afternoon, afternoon dress is worn, but in 
For description see patteru-sheet Supplement. stead of a frock-coat a black vicuiin or diagonal cut-away 


MEN’S DRESS AT ALL TIMES 
AND SEASONS. 

OW men should dress for all times and 

on all occasions would seem a much 
more difficult problem than it really is. It 
is indeed quite simple. The principles are 
cast-iron, few in number, and the exceptions 
to them are not as many as exist to any rule 
of English grammar: The law of dress ap : ‘ 
plies to mankind in general, from the age of 1 yy 
eighteen to the allotted threescore and ten, . 
and a score more if you will. Before and 
after these periods there is really little need 
for conventionalities in attire. 

In the morning a man should wear a lounge 
or sack suit of dittoes, three pieces of the 
same material—coat, waistcoat, and trousers. 
This should be made of some rough Scotch 
goods—cheviot or woollen. A variation 
may be made by a ‘‘ morning suit.” The only 
difference between this and the lounge is in 
the cut of the coat. The former demands a 
sack, the latter a species of cut-away just now 
very popular. If you are tall and sallow, it 
would be better, perhaps, to choose dark 
blue or black serge or melton, or tweeds in 
a dark mixture. If you are short, a thick 
heather mixture. With this suit a Derby or 
soft felt Homburg hat is worn. The boots 
can be either of russet or of ordinary black 
leather, with good thick soles, and tied, not 
buttoned. A colored shirt, linen, with white 
collar and cuffs, a bright but not gaudy cra- 
vat, bow, four-in-hand, or Ascot, and gloves 
of brown kid or of undressed kid of gray or 
fawn will complete this costume. This is 
your business suit. 

If you are asked, and have time to goto an 
afternoon reception, a wedding, or to pay a 
call, you must wear what is known as after- 
noon dress. This consists in a black vicufia 
frock-coat, with waistcoat of the same ma- 
terial, dark fancy trousers with a small 
striped pattern, patent-leather boots with 
round toes, buttoned, a white shirt, with high 
standing or all-around turn-down collar, a 
Teck, Ascot, or four-in-hand scarf, a silk hat, 
and brown kid gloves. You can wear also, 
if you prefer, gloves of gray or fawn Suéde. 
If you are a bridegroom, or an usher at a 
wedding occurring at any hour before it is 
dark, this should be your dress, with the 
simple change of gloves and scarf, which 
should be white or gray. Some men wear 
colored shirts with white collars and cuffs 
with this afternoon dress. The custom is 
not universal, but accepted. Others again 
wear Cape gloves—a species of white woollen 
mittens introduced, I believe, by the South 
African contingent in London, Others, 
again, fancy waistcoats of holland or silk. 
These are fads. 

For the evening, after candle, lamp, gas, 
or electric light, evening dress must be worn. 
There are two styles of evening dress. The 
first is for all formal occasions, such as din- 
ners, evening dances, balls, theatre parties, 
evening calls, and in any place or under any 
circumstances where ladies may be present. 
It consists in the regulation ‘‘ swallow-tail- 
ed”’ coat, with waistcoat and trousers of the 
same material, generally a vicufia or a rough 
worsted with a peculiar finish known to the 
tailors as ‘dress goods.” With this goes a 
perfectly plain white shirt, buttoned in front 
with two or three buttons. These should be Fig. 1.—Wurre Dorrep Net Batt Gown. Fig. 2.—Disner Gown or FLOWERED SILK WITH JAPANESE Bopice 
either of white enamel, or pearls, or gold, or For description see pattern-shect Supplement. For description see paitern-sheet Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 








This reproduction of a photograph taken in New York City tells its own story. The scene is repeated to some extent every day throughout the civilized world. 
At thousands of stores is recommended and sold on its merits to all classes of people. For fifty years it has been a standard article, and 
has remained the safest ejozodont and most efficient dentifrice known. It should be used regularly day by day, the powder (accompanying 
liquid Sozodont) twice a week. In this way the teeth are preserved, the breath perfumed, the gums hardened, and a delightful sensation 
produced in the mouth. Poss ae Passau 


Druggists everywhere sell Sozodont. A small sample will be mailed free of charge. Mention this paper. 
Address HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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4 Containing a large percentage of > 
< purest glycerine—undeniably the most 
$ healthful and healing ingredient of a 
q perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark p 
; **No. 4711" on each tablet. 4 
¢ MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. > 
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PO HALLS 
' Vegetable Sicilian. 
-* HAIR RENEWER +: 5 


| Beautifies and restores : 
. Gray Hair toits original 
P color. Prevents baldness. | 
Cures itching and dan-: 
Edruff. A fine hair dressing 

















Facsimile of Medals 
Aanangneaies Spens Award 
Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mal’ Extract“ Pabst-Milwaukee ” 








BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER, 


REMINGTON SXSEES it tice. 
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| ARPER s CATALOGU REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. There is no virtue in pearl 
an c r et Ss, thoroughly revised, classified, and — ar a ga Rear tate top” “ 1 ol rm 
indexed, will be sent ty mail to any —400 Fine Second - Hand Wheels Oo or earl glass, un- 
address on receipt of ten cents. Bicyces Pea A'MMead & Prewtiss, Chicago. ‘ . . > 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. -—- ~ | less it fits your lamp. Get 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or the “Index to Chimneys” — 
limbs, use an 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


9~ Porous gro 
New-Style Shell Combs A | Icoc k os Plaster | Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


for 1896. Order direct from the maker at manufact- Pittsburgh, Pa maker of 
urers’ prices. Repairing of all kinds done ? 


INDIVIDUAL DESIONS TO ORDER. 
Providence Shell Works, Providence, KR. I. | 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


| tough glass. 














